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districts to decide whether the Government’s 

latest proposal shall be accepted or rejected. 
We venture no prophecy about the decision, which will 
be known next Thursday. Opinion in the coalfields 
is divided, not indeed on the merits of the Government’s 
terms—there is practically no one among the miners 
who thinks them good—but on the desirability of 
taking them as the best that can be got, and in the 
hope of improving on them by negotiation. The hope 
isa slim one, and there is even some doubt whether 
the proposals, in the form in which they were put by 
Mr. Churchill on Monday, can be regarded as a firm 
offer. Mr. Churchill certainly appeared in a very 
different mood on Tuesday, and the Conservative Party 
has been exceedingly cold about this “ concession ” 
on the Government’s part. But the proposals have 
not been withdrawn, and we think it will be wise of the 
miners to hang on to them on the chance of saving 
a little from the wreck. Meanwhile, the drift back to 
the pits is proceeding. As we write, about 14 or 15 per 
cent. of the mine-workers have “ repudiated Cookism,” 
as certain of the newspapers gleefully put it. What 
they have in fact repudiated is the suffering which they 
have endured for so many weeks, and for which very 
few of them hold Mr. Cook responsible. The awakening 
from delusions about the state of mind of the coalfields 
is likely to be a painful one. To drive the miners back 
to work with lower wages and longer hours, and to 
sandbag their Federation into the bargain, may seem a 
great victory to-day. But we shall pay heavily for it 
in the future. 


Te miners’ Delegate Conference has left the 


* * * 
Mr. Baldwin made a statement in the House this 
week on China, which was comparatively reassuring. 
One of the British steamers seized on the Yangtse had 






been restored, and the other was on its way back. 
The “ piratical "’ General Yang-sen was reported to be 
adopting an amicable attitude, and H.M. Consul at 
Ichang was engaged in clearing up “ all outstanding 
points connected with the incident.” The Cantonese 
Government have called off the boycott, and British 
steamers are plying to Canton with passengers and 
cargoes. Anti-British feeling, of course, has not abated, 
and no doubt there is, and will continue to be, danger 
to foreign lives and property. But the Prime Minister 
was confident that the naval reinforcements sent out 
are quite sufficient for the protection of British sub- 
jects. It is satisfactory to know that the Government 
is keeping its head, and not yielding to the ill-advised 
clamour for a colossal display of force, which would 
certainly do far more harm than good. Our position 
in China is precarious, and for the moment the only 
rational policy is one of patience, moderation, and 
neutrality. Concessions will have to be made to 
Chinese nationalism—large concessions, for forces have 
been unloosed which the foreign Pafer cannot control, 
except at a price which they cannot afford to pay, and 
which the British people at any rate have no intention 
of paying. The difficulty is to know how and to whom 
to make the concessions, while China is in the throes 
of civil war, and the Powers are full of mutual jealousies 
and suspicions. Peace in China would certainly be 
advanced by a more honest and intelligent statesman- 
ship on the foreigners’ part. But the suggestion that 
we should solve any problems by “ clearing out” is 
not very hopeful; it may be honest, but it is hardly 
intelligent. 
* * * 


When it became known, at the close of the Simla 
legislative session last month, that a new Indian 
Congress party was being organised, the hope was 
expressed that it would be sufficiently moderate to 
include many of the more liberal Moslems. 
hope was plainly without any foundation. 
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of candidates so far available for the coming elections 
reveal the double fact that there are no Moslems 
standing either as Swarajists or as members of the 
reconstituted National Congress party. The inference 
is unavoidable. The elections for the Legislative 
Assembly and the provincial councils are to be fought 
upon communal issues. Sir Abdur Rahim, an influ- 
ential Moslem leader, asserts that they always have 
been, although he sees no reason why the communities 
should not work together for national aims. There 
are reasons enough why there should at present be 
no sign at all of such co-operation. The Hindu- 
Moslem conflicts have been carried on in several cities 
up to the eve of the elections, and there is no denying 
that, while the Moslem leaders are uncompromising, 
several of the Hindu leaders who are most prominent 
in building up the Congress party out of the wreck left 
by the Swarajists are known as militant anti-Moslems. 
The suggestion has lately been made that the Govern- 
ment would be wise to give encouragement to Pundit 
M. M. Malaviya and Mr. Lajpat Rai in their effort to 
make the Congress party an inclusive anti-Swarajist 
combination. Any such notion must be unreal. An 
Indian pro-Government party is a contradiction in 
terms. A strong Indian opposition, completely purged 
of the Swarajist wrecking tactics, will in all probability 
emerge from the polls. But it must be virtually all 
Hindu. 
* * * 

The ways of dictators in Greece are hard, and their 
reigns are brief. General Kondylis, who, to do him 
justice, never aimed at autocracy and has only been a 
dictator malgré lui, has already resigned, though he 
and his Government will remain in office till after the 
general election. This is now fixed for November 7th. 
General Kondylis is, it seems, sincerely anxious to 
restore constitutionalism, and his disbandment of the 
Republican Guard, the Janissary corps of Pangalos, 
was evidence of his honesty. But it was not enough 
for the politicians of Athens, to whom the soldier is 
still the soldier. Amongst other things his insistence 
on proportional representation in the forthcoming 
elections has made him unpopular. At the moment the 
country—or, at any rate, the politically minded part of 
it—is anxious and confused. Venizelists and anti- 
Venizelists, Republicans and Royalists, are manceuvring 
and intriguing. Royalist hopes are rising rapidly, 
and the restoration of King George is freely canvassed. 
There is not the slightest reason to suppose, of course, 
that his return would be of any advantage to the 
Greek people; nor is there any indication that the 
Greek people want him. The restoration of the 
monarchy would merely be an episode in the faction 
fight which constitutes Greek politics. And it would 
probably be a short episode. 

* * * 


Once again Mr. Ford has leaped into the forefront of 
the world’s news, this time by the announcement that 
his factories, employing in all about 200,000, will 
henceforward run upon the basis of a five-day week of 
forty hours, with no overtime. The plan has been 
tried in various departments for several months; 
hence Mr. Ford can claim that it is not an experiment. 
“* Men according to merit,” the employees are informed, 
“* will receive the same pay equivalent as for a full 
six-day week.” This clearly implies that production 
must be maintained upon the present scale, but in any 
case there is little likelihood that the average Ford 
wage will be reduced. It is not wages, but selling, that 
Mr. Ford is thinking of; and, as he remarks, there is 
no sentiment in the change—“ more spare time and 
high-pressure production pay.” The people who toil 


the ~~ have no leisure for luxuries, and therefore, 
ord sees it, they can neither buy nor use his 


as Mr. 


i 


cars. “‘The more leisure well-paid workmen 

the greater become their wants.” As usual, Mr, Ford 
puts his philosophy into a few sentences, and admits 
just as much of the compelling fact as he deems to 
be prudent. Ever since the younger Ford’s visit to 
Europe in the summer it has been widely know 
that the immense Ford concern is negotiating a crisis, 
with divided opinions in the council chamber. The 
central plant has been running on short time ; the figures 
of car-production in August and September are strikingly 
below the conquering average of which the world has 
heard for so long. If we put this fact alongside the 
astonishing recent success of the General Motors 
Company—*“ makers ” in America of the highlv popular 
Chevrolet—we shall get some light upon Mr. Ford’s 
strategy and his new working week. His extraordinary 
industrial mechanism can be kept up only upon one 
condition—that the demand for his cars is never let 
down. The danger that confronts him to-day js 
suggested by his own maxim, that no factory can be 
large enough to turn out more than one product, 
But how if the multitude of consumers should tire of 


that product ? 
* * * 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain. stated, in answer to a 
question put to him in Parliament this week, that no 
decision of a Board of Guardians to stop outdoor relief 
to miners’ dependants could interfere with the duty of 
relieving officers to relieve urgent cases of distress. 
This fact, of course, is well known to all who understand 
the Poor Laws; but it is well that it has been authori- 
tatively stated just now. The relieving officers’ duty 
to deal with cases of actual distress is wholly outside 
the control of the Boards of Guardians, and cannot 
be affected by any change in their policy. The Guardians 
can withhold ordinary outdoor relief, and refuse to 
relieve distress except in the “ House.’’ But anyone 
who is actually in want can apply to the reliev- 
ing officer, who is under a legal obligation to grant 
temporary relief if the case is serious. If more 
Boards of Guardians refuse ordinary outdoor relief, 
there is likely to be an increase in the number of cases 
in which relieving officers are called upon to use their 
independent power. It should be observed that the 
famous Merthyr judgment, which prevents the granting 
of ordinary outdoor relief to men engaged in a trade 
dispute, does not apply to the relief granted by the 
relieving officer. This can be given, wn is being given 
in many instances, directly to miners as well as to their 
dependants. And Mr. Chamberlain is as powerless as 
the Boards of Guardians to interfere with this lawful 
duty of the officials who administer relief. 

* * * 


The decision of the master cotton spinners to work 
only one week in three, or the equivalent of sixteen 
hours a week, is ostensibly the result of the coal dispute. 
Not the shortage, however, but the high price of coal is 
given as the reason for the change. In fact, though the 
rise in coal prices may have aggravated the position, 
the decision seems to be based mainly on the acute 
depression in the industry. The master spinners are 
now working on a system of agreed minimum prices 
below which all the firms promise not to sell yar. 
This seems to have led to a further shrinkage of demand, 
and thus to the concerted decision to curtail production 
still further. For some time past, only twenty-four 
hours a week have been worked, with the result that 
earnings have been only half the full-time rates of 
wages. Now they will be only one-third, and will be 
reduced to a level on which it will be impossible for 
the workers to live. To some extent, unemployment 
benefit will fill the gap; but there is bound to be very 
severe distress. A few months ago it was being 
prophesied that the new combination among the 
master spinners would lead to a speedy recovery from 
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the depression in which the cotton trade has been ever 
since 1921. But the opinion is growing that there will 
be no recovery until the trade is thoroughly reorganised, 
the watered capital of the post-war years squeezed out, 
and selling prices based on real values instead of 
inflated expectations. We pointed out, six years ago 
or more, the inevitable results of the speculative boom. 
Subsequent events have, unfortunately, amply con- 
firmed our fears. 
* * * 

The battle between the Ministry of Transport and 
the independent bus owners is still proceeding. This 
week the “ independents ” have won a victory. The 
London Traffic Advisory Committee took action against 
an independent owner for plying on the Uxbridge 
Road without a permit. The owner, backed by the 
“independents ”’ as a group, fought the case, contesting 
the validity of the London Traffic Order. It was urged 
both that the Committee is not lawfully constituted in 
terms of the Traffic Act of 1924, because it does not 
include the proper representation of owners and workers, 
and that it had been guided by improper considerations 
—the economic position of the tramways—in making 
the Order. The Ealing magistrates, by a majority, 
gave judgment in favour of the independent owner. 
In all probability this case, or another like it, will go 
toa higher court, and comment on the case itself would, 
therefore, be out of place. It is noted here as an incident 
in the long struggle between the London Traffic Combine, 
which has the ear of the Ministry, and the “ inde- 

ndents,” who claim that their rights are being 
restricted in the interests of the Combine’s dividends. 
The action decided this week was a test action, and there 
are many similar cases awaiting decision. Everywhere, 
it appears, “independents” are defying the Traffic 
Order, and contesting its validity on the grounds given 
above. The London taxi-drivers are also at loggerheads 
with the police over the new regulations recently 
introduced, and trouble may be expected in that 
quarter. Meanwhile, the congestion in the streets 
remains nearly as bad as ever, except where the gyratory 
system has made a slight improvement for the traffic 
at the expense of the pedestrian. 

* * * 


Mr. George Hicks, the new Chairman of the Trades 
Union Congress, signalised his accession to office by 
a strong plea for Trade Union unity. There is some 
irony in the fact that Mr. Hicks himself is secretary of 
a Trade Union, the Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers, which recently seceded from the 
National Federation of Building Trades Operatives 
because of a dispute over a question of policy. Mr. 
Hicks’s Union thought the Federation was not moving 
fast enough on the question of payment for ‘“ wet- 
time,” and therefore left the Federation. We are not, 
of course, saddling Mr. Hicks with personal responsi- 
bility for his members’ attitude; but, clearly, if he 
wants unity, his first task is to promote it in his own 
house. It is the more important that the building 
workers should stand together because the terms of the 
Housing Act of 1924, which was based on a pact with 
the builders’ Trade Unions, comes up for revision next 
year, and Mr. Chamberlain is expected to seek at least 
a drastic change in its terms. It is interesting to note 
that, whereas private builders have made almost 
exclusive use of the Chamberlain Act of 1923, Local 
Authorities are making much larger use of Mr. 
Wheatley’s Act. Though the Chamberlain Act had a 
year's start, more than twice as many houses completed 
or under control are being built under the Wheatley 
Act. Revision of its terms would, therefore, very 
greatly affect the Local Authorities as well as the build- 
ing Trade Unions, and a stiff fight may be expected 
on both fronts when Mr. Chamberlain discloses his 
Plans. If the Unions then speak with two voices, 





or are distracted by an internal quarrel of their own, 
their power to insist on reasonable safeguards will 
obviously be reduced. 

* * 


* 

The Trades Union Congress is now trying to bring 
about an amalgamation of the rival Unions catering for 
distributive workers, and four societies have got to 
the point of consulting their members on a provisional 
scheme which has been drawn up. The two principal 
societies concerned are the Shop Assistants’ Union and 
the National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers. 
These two were for many years in a condition of perpe- 
tual dissension; but recently relations seem to have 
improved, and the scheme now put forward is said 
to stand a good chance of success. The field for organisa- 
tion open among shop assistants and other distributive 
workers is, of course, extraordinarily wide, and, despite 
the growth of these two Unions, the great majority of 
the workers eligible for membership are still unorganised. 
Only a small proportion are covered by the Trade 
Boards Acts, and there is great need for Trade Union 
protection in most branches of the distributive trades. 
A third Union concerned in the amalgamation scheme 
is the Association of Women Clerks and Secretaries, 
a small but efficient body which has done good work in 
its own field. The National Union of Clerks, which 
was originally included in the negotiations, seems to 
have dropped out; but the intention obviously is to 
create a new Union wide enough to include all types of 
clerical and commercial workers in private employment. 
Both the Shop Assistants and the Distributive Workers 
already enrol clerks; and it seems, on the face of it, 
a pity that the N.U.C. cannot also be merged in a new 
and inclusive organisation. 

* * - 


An Irish correspondent writes: While our papers 
had much to say about the attempt to secure a seat for 
the Free State on the Council of the League of Nations, 
they took little notice of the decision of the Ministry of 
Lands and Agriculture to revoke the licences of some 
thirty egg exporters. It would not be difficult to show 
that the development of the egg trade is more important 
to the welfare of the nation than any score we are likely 
to make at Geneva. And the improved position of the 
Irish egg in English markets is due less to the initiative 
of those engaged in the industry than to the action of 
the Government in establishing a system of control in 
regard to the packing and grading of eggs. Where 
formerly few of the big importers would handle Irish 
eggs between June and December, last winter these 
were fetching five shillings more per hundred than 
Danish eggs of a similar grade. The exporters welcomed 
the big prices, but they chafed at the restrictions, and 
recently, both in North Ireland and the Free State, there 
has been something like an organised campaign against 
the regulations. So long as this stopped at talk little 
harm was done, but some dealers went further, and 
the withdrawal of licences has swiftly followed com- 
plaints that stale and dirty eggs were being shipped to 
cross-Channel markets. More is at stake than the 
question of punishing a few individuals. In the near 
future butter exports are to be controlled on the same 
principle as eggs, and the prestige of these products 
abroad will depend entirely upon the determination of 
the State to ensure that the standards it has prescribed 
shall be maintained. Slackness is one of the worst of 
our national defects, and nowhere, unfortunately, has 
it been more prevalent or entailed heavier economic 
loss than in the handling of agricultural exports. It 
is to the credit of our Ministers that not only do they 
dislike slackness, but, as the withdrawal of the licences 
shows, they are not afraid in the interests of the nation 
to face the unpopularity that still attaches to the 
enforcement of drastic measures against individual 


defaulters. 
At 
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A LAST CHANCE 


E do not know whether Mr. Evan Williams 

W _ was in the gallery of the House of Commons 

last Monday. If he was, he must have 
laughed to hear the Prime Minister chiding him for 
discourtesy and stupidity—as a boy might laugh 
when his nurse has let him eat all the cake and then 
softjy calls him a naughty child! Mr. Williams and 
his friends could also afford, it would seem, to smile 
at Mr. Winston Churchill’s sterner rebuke; for 
Mr. Churchill is only the under-nurse, whose brief and 
dangerous reign is now happily over. But the public 
will hardly share the mineowners’ satisfaction at the 
attitude of the Government which was revealed in the 
course of this debate. 

Mr. Baldwin opened with an apologia whose feeble- 
ness was soon exposed by Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd 
George. It was a sketch—considerably out of drawing 
—of the chief events in the coal dispute, presenting 
Mr. Baldwin as always right, the mineowners as 
generally right, save in that little matter of discourtesy, 
and the miners as always wrong. It also depicted 
Mr. Baldwin as always consistent—a ludicrous travesty 
in face of his repeated shufflings over the subsidy, the 
Report of the Coal Commission and the eight hours 
question, and the change from his Aix mind to his 
Downing Street mind. But this last matter (which 
was what the House of Commons wanted to hear 
about rather than the Prime Minister’s earlier tergi- 
versations) was left to Mr. Churchill to explain. 
Mr. Churchill explained it with a masterly simplicity. 
He quoted from a letter that he wrote to the Prime 
Minister at Aix on September 6th : 

We were met to-day with a complete refusal from the owners 
to enter into any sort of negotiation on a national basis. 

° What to do? I should propose going to the miners 
and sounding them without committing the Government to 
action on the following proposition: If you will order your 
men to begin district negotiations and to resume work as 
and when those negotiations are complete, we will amend 
the Eight Hours Act so as to deny its indulgence to any 
pit which does not conform to certain conditions. These 
conditions are being carefully studied. They cannot be 

very drastic or else the Eight Hours Act would remain a 

dead letter, but they may be sufficient to keep alive the 

principle of a national structure within which district settle- 
ments are confined. 
And then he calmly observed that that plan was 
identical with the terms of the Prime Minister’s letter to 
Mr. Cook on September 17th! Could a profession of 
loyalty to a chief go farther ? 

But Mr. Churchill did not stop there. He was not 
quite prepared, it seems, to deliver his own head on 
a charger to the Mining Association without a struggle. 
He proceeded forthwith to enlarge the Government 
** offer,” or to re-interpret it, in such a way as to 
raise new hopes. Hours as well as wages, he said, 
would come up for consideration before the proposed 
appeal tribunal. And furthermore, the appeal tribunal 
** would have instructions given to it as to the methods 
by which it would interpret its duties in reviewing 
settlements. These instructions could have been 
embodied in an agreement and deposited, say, at the 
Ministry of Mines, and printed in a schedule to the 
Bill and enforced by a clause of the Bill for the 
guidance of the independent tribunal.” Whether this 
statement was authorised by Mr. Baldwin, or whether, 


— 


if it was authorised last Monday, it had been repudiated 
by Tuesday, we do not know. There are certainly 
grave reasons for suspicion; the Prime Minister js 
as weak as water, and the Tory Die-hards are bitter 
against Mr. Churchill. Nevertheless, the proposal 
was not one to be rejected lightly; the plan of a 
national set of instructions might be worked up into 
some sort of a substitute for a national agreement, 
and its acceptance by the miners would make it 
harder for the Government to commit another breach 
of faith. The Delegate Conference on Wednesday 
took that view; the question is referred to the 
districts for decision, and there seems a last chance 
of this dispute ending in something less than a com- 
plete rout—and a bitterness that will mean another 
outbreak before many years are past. 

It has been a dispute in which all the parties 
concerned have been blameworthy. But none of 
them has cut a more contemptible figure than Mr, 
Baldwin’s Government. Mr. Baldwin poses as the 
honest mediator, and asks for our sympathy because 
his conciliatory efforts have failed before the obstinacy 
of the two combatants. He had no power to do more 
than he has done, he says, for “‘ You cannot make an 
owner open his pit, and you cannot make a man go 
down.” But in fact, as everybody knows, you can 
make a man go down, if you press him hard enough 
and long enough. Coalminers and their wives and 
children do not live on air, and their savings, their 
credit and their relief funds are not inexhaustible. 
As for making owners open their pits, you can certainly 
try a great deal harder than Mr. Baldwin ever tried: 
you can try, for instance, as Mr. Churchill was prepared 
to try before the return from Aix. And, if that failed, 
the Government could dispense with the owners’ 
permission and take matters into its own hands. 
Mr. Lloyd George put the point very plainly in the 
debate on Monday : 

If the mineowners reject terms which the Government, 
acting with full responsibility on behalf of the whole com- 
munity, regard as fair and just, then I certainly think it 
is not merely right, but it is their duty to take the necessary 
steps to open the pits and see that they are worked upon 
terms which in their judgment, and on the advice they get, 
are fair and honourable. 

But Mr. Baldwin has hitherto shown little sense of 
any duty to the community in this struggle. He has 
played fast and loose with the Report of the Coal 
Commission, which, with all its defects, did try to 
make the interests of the nation in the greatest of 
our national industries its first thought. If he has 
listened to any advice, it has been the advice of men 
who urge that the rights of private property must 
be supreme, even when they are exercised disastrously 
to the community. This is no rhetorical exaggeration ; 
for how otherwise could he have refused to insist on 
a drastic reorganisation in the collieries? Nobody 
expected him to steal the clothes of the Labour Party 
and nationalise the mining industry; but a great 
many people expected him to assert the right of the 
nation to an efficient working of the mines. Mr. Baldwin 
has proved a sad disappointment. He began with the 
reputation for quiet strength, for superlative honesty ; 
he was a man who stood above mere party and 
sectional interests; he was going to liberalise Toryism 
and lead it far on the path of constructive social 
reforms. And now he stands piping out melancholy 
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hymns of laisser faire, a prisoner of his political 
Die-hards and of the most reactionary and inefficient 
organisation of employers in the country. He has 
even persuaded many who once had confidence in him 
that he is a hypocrite as well as a bungler. We only 
wish that he would at this last hour take a line that 
might restore some of the reputation he has lost. 

There has been another feature of this conflict 
hardly less deplorable than the Government’s weakness. 
That is the twist given to it by a section of Con- 
servatives and the Conservative Press. Quite deliber- 
ately they have seized on Mr. Cook, and made a Cook 
legend—a gigantic Cook stunt. We hold no brief for 
Mr. Cook; he has said and done some foolish things, 
and has laid himself open to strong criticism. But 
the criticism should be fair and well-informed. Mr. 
Cook is not Antichrist. Mr. Cook is not the Tsar of 
the Miners’ Federation, at whose word, as someone 
suggested in the House the other day, a million men 
obediently stop work. Nor is Mr. Cook proved to be 
a buffoon, misleading the miners for his own glorifica- 
tion, merely because Mr. Hodges in the prosecution of 
a quarrel alleges him to be so. The facts about him 
are accessible enough to anyone who wants to see 
them—his vanity, his sincerity, his capacity for 
inventing unfortunate slogans, and, in these latter 
days at least, his moderation. To depict him as the 
man who is holding back a million miners itching to 
go down the pits on any terms is simply preposterous. 
The obstinacy of the Miners’ Executive and their 
secretary (and they have not, as Mr. Churchill has 
admitted, always been so obstinate as is pretended) 
has been a faithful reflection of the obstinacy of the 
vast majority of the rank and file in the coalfields. 
It may be that Mr. Cook would have showed a higher 
quality of leadership if he had counselled submission 
at the outset. But if he had, he would have lost his job, 
and we should have seen an Amurath an Amurath suc- 
ceed. The baser Tory newspapers, however, have not 
wanted the public to bother about the facts. They 
have wanted the miners beaten, and they have found an 
easy and congenial method in abusing the defendant’s 
attorney. What have they effected by their mischievous 
silliness ? Have they helped to create an atmosphere 
that will make for a decent settlement ? Have they 
done anything to encourage Mr. Baldwin’s aspirations 
towards “ giving the miners a square deal” or to 
discourage the owners’ reluctance to put their industry 
in order? Have they shortened the struggle? None 
of these things, it is evident. But they have had 
very good practice in that political stuntmongering 
which is becoming one of the chief dangers to democracy 
m our day. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Paris, September 26th. 
EORGES CLEMENCEAU, in bluntly declaring 
that France is not for sale, was expressing a French 
sentiment that is growing sharper and sharper. 
Whether he was wise in giving public shape to the vague 
apprehensions which have long been felt is doubtful. It 
May prove to be bad to stir up the people against America. 
et, with or without Clemenceau, the French, rightly or 
wrongly, fear American domination of Europe, and are 
Tesolved to resist in so far as they themselves are concerned. 











Perhaps the peril is largely imaginary, but evidence which 
lends substance to the now common belief is multiplying. 

That is why such formidable opposition was raised against 
the ratification of the debt settlements. “It is merely a 
secret of comedy,” wrote Clemenceau, “ that demands of 
fictitious payments are made, in order to lead to a loan, with 
a good mortgage on our territorial possessions, as was done 
in Turkey.” When the Reparations controversy was at 
its height, those of us who advocated reasonable treatment 
of Germany in accordance with economic possibilities 
usually protested against schemes which would Turkify 
Germany. Some of those schemes were French. The 
same Frenchmen who would complacently have Turkified 
Germany are now alarmed at the bogy of the Turkifica- 
tion of France. 

An influential American, who has always advocated the 
cancellation of Europe’s debts by America, came to me the 
other day with carefully worked out figures, showing that 
if Europe really endeavoured to pay its immense debt to 
America, it could only do so by further huge borrowings 
from the same source on definite pledges, and that in the 
course of fifty or sixty years America, by this process, 
would have bought up almost the whole of Europe. It 
sounds absurd, and indeed as a practical proposition is 
absurd. But theoretically the possibility exists. Since it 
is by a transference neither of gold nor of goods that 
Europe can pay, it is not difficult to demonstrate on paper 
that in one way or another there may be effected a change 
of control and of possession of property inside Europe. 
This is, however, reckoning without circumstances which 
one can dimly envisage and which one believes to be ineluc- 
table. 

Take the case of Germany. I have already noted the 
facts, and will only recall briefly that, according to Arnold 
Rechberg, German steel manufacturers, finding themselves 
short of working capital after the period of inflation had 
ceased and stabilisation of the mark had been accomplished, 
were obliged to turn to American banks, backed by American 
steel interests, and obtained loans on condition of American 
participation. The allegation is that the ultimate object 
is to secure a predominant holding. Now the German 
heavy industries, through the Hugenberg organisation, 
control the majority of German newspapers and various 
patriotic associations and parties. This is only one example 
that might be given of American penetration into German 
affairs. In a quarter of an hour a loan of thirty million 
dollars was subscribed in New York for Germany; and 
if a statement which has received publicity in France is to 
be accepted, the rhythm of American investments in 
Germany is such that, were it to remain unaltered, Germany’s 
national riches would in a few years pass into American 
hands. An estimate which I cannot verify puts American 
interests in Germany already at 35 per cent. of the total. 

The French are also turning their attention to Italy. 
L’ Illustration, which contains some of the most important 
articles published in France, recently had a remarkable 
study by Ludovic Naudeau on the present state of Italy. 
The section entitled “‘ American Enterprise”’ is worth 

quoting in part. The sequel to the Rome-Washington 
debt accord was a further loan to Italy. ‘“* While France, 
feeling herself fundamentally richer, energetically resisted, 
Fascist Italy submitted to American pretensions. Italy 
has engaged herself to pay the United States even though 
she is not paid by Germany and regardless of the influence 
of payments on the rate of exchange . . . In virtue of the 
Dawes Plan the transference of marks for reparations will 
be suspended whenever such transference may depreciate 
the mark. Italy, on the contrary, must continue to pay the 
United States, despite prejudice caused to the lira.” Sixty- 
two State bonds corresponding to annual payments are held 
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by the United States, which may demand their exchange 
against bonds that the Italian Government must either 
repurchase or admit on the Stock Exchanges designated 
by America. “So the United States may at any moment 
throw into the market for sale two milliard dollars’ worth 
of Italian bonds. America holds the credit of Italy at her 
discretion. She may submerge the market of public funds 
under an avalanche of obligations, and can determine 
the course of the lira. She dominates the productive power 
of Italy, having the means of conquering its essential 
elements by the sale of these bonds in Italy. The total 
credits of the Anglo-Saxons, after the settlement of the 
British debt, will reach half the total riches of Italy, and 
the realisation of these credits will permit an Anglo-Saxon 
control of the principal industrial, commercial, and financial 
affairs of Italy.”” There may be exaggeration, but the broad 
truth of this analysis can scarcely be disputed. From the 
point of view of the impression that is being created in 
Europe, it does not particularly matter whether America 
will, in fact, proceed to the Turkification of Italy. 

The same phenomena are recorded in Belgium. In 
Poland an American Syndicate holds the majority of shares 
in the greatest zinc-producing company of Europe. Polish 
industry, like Belgian industry, suffers from the need of 
credits, and those credits are being extended in Warsaw 
in dollars. There are hints of an elaborate economic and 
financial programme which will go far in the direction of 
the Americanisation of Poland. 

A number of articles have lately come to my notice which 
study in some detail various aspects of the invasion of 
Europe by American finance. It is calculated that in the 
past two years at least one milliard dollars have been sunk 
in European enterprises, and now the current has con- 
siderably swollen. Certainly in regard to France the 
American authorities put what was tantamount to an 
embargo on loans until the debt settlement was ratified, 
but the French feel that this is a means of coercion used to 
place the country still more at the mercy of America. 
The signs of American operations in France are conspicuous 
enough. I do not endorse the allegations that are made 
in many quarters, but I am obliged to come to the con- 
clusion that unless these allegations are understood the 
French attitude cannot be understood. 

In La Revue Economique Internationale, a Belgian publi- 
cation, M. Antonelli, a French expert, tries to show that the 
social and economic hegemony which Europe enjoyed in 
the nineteenth century is abolished. ‘ At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century,” writes M. Antonelli, “ the 
production of coal in the whole world was twelve and a half 
million tons, of which England alone furnished ten millions. 
But in 1928 the United States produced an average of fifty 
million tons a month, while England did not produce more 
than twenty-five millions. Other countries, India, Japan, 
Canada, South Africa, follow France closely before the other 
European states. The United States produced in 1923 three 
quarters of the cast-iron and more than two-thirds of the 
raw steel of the whole world. For the five leading metals 
other than iron and steel, the part of Europe in their pro- 
duction, which was 28 per cent. in 1913, was only twenty 
per cent. in 1923. Europe’s part in their consumption, 
which was sixty-two per cent., is only forty three per cent.”’ 

Such statements are perpetually being made, and there is 
a widespread insistence on the economic decadence of 
Europe as compared with the extraordinary development 
of the United States. England, it may be, has arrived at a 
critical moment of her existence, while the Continental 
countries are suffering from a profound disequilibrium. 
Perhaps the pessimism displayed is unjustified, but if the 
economic upheaval is placed in conjunction with the 
financial dependence of the Continent on America, the 
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reluctance of the French to ratify the Washington 
for the sake of obtaining fresh credits and falling into deeper 
indebtedness, will be appreciated. My own view is that ip 
any case the French have hardly any option, and are bound 
to agree to meet their obligations. But that there mug 
eventually be a more comprehensive survey of the situation 
than there has yet been, that there must be drastic revisions 
and the most complete readjustments, can scarcely be 
doubted. Sooner or later, when the political disturbance 
have subsided—and men if they are wise will set aside their 
foolish political differences without delay—an Economic 
Conference of a far-reaching character must be held, and 
a European-American understanding be reached. 
SisLEY HuppDL.estoy, 


BACKWARD RACES: AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CHARTER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
GENEVA, September 25th. 

T is permissible now to disclose in its completeness 

I the threefold programme of constructive reforms for 

the treatment of “‘ Backward Races,”’ which has been 
firmly but quietly pursued since 1919, and will probably 
not come to final fruition until about 1930—or nearly a 
hundred years since the foundation of the old British 
societies now known as the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society. The third part having been officially 
sanctioned and the machinery created, we are well on 
our way towards the opening of a new era for the weaker 
races of mankind, leaving to public opinion the task of 
insisting on the full application of this International 
Charter. 

The first section of constructive reforms was the 
Mandatory System, founded in 1920 and now in ful 
working order. The second section is the new Anti- 
Slavery Convention, which has safely passed the 192 
Assembly of the League of Nations. The third section 
is the decision taken by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to assemble in Geneva a 
group of experts, who will commence this year, and pursue 
over a period of two or three years, the task of framing 
a Convention covering the principal conditions for the 
future employment of coloured workers. 

The moment is therefore opportune to examine critically 
but briefly how these three sections stand to-day. The 
Mandate system, embodying the principle of a trusteeship, 
and which covers an area nearly as large as Westem 
Europe, occupied by fifteen millions of people, has show 
certain weaknesses, foremost among which is the question 
of publicity of available facts. The unprecedented censure 
made by Sir Austen Chamberlain, Messieurs Briand and 
Vandervelde upon that painstaking body, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, has brought matters to a head, 
for it was admittedly due to the desire of the Commission 
to get a more accurate knowledge of local conditions i 
order to equip themselves adequately for their task. 

The Commission has discussed the first, and proposed 
the second and third of three perfectly commonsens 
methods—{a) visits to the territories ; (b) questionnaires; 
(c) in very exceptional circumstances the hearing of 8 
petitioner. Mr. Amery promptly froze up at the ides 
of visits to mandated areas. The Council of the League 
or, more correctly, the Mandatory Members of it, boiled 
over with regard to (b) and (c) to such an amazing 
extent that Sir Austen Chamberlain suggested that the 
Permanent Mandates Commission wanted to take th 
government out of the hands of the Mandatory Powe 
and govern themselves, whilst M. Vandervelde outdid he 
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brethren by saying that the purpose of one suggestion 
was that of “ creating a platform for denunciations of the 
Mandatory Power”! Here is a chance for Parliament 
and public opinion. 

The Council of the League and Mr. Amery together 
have certainly created the impression that there is some- 
thing pretty serious taking place which must be hidden 
from the gaze of the public. If it were not true, it would 
be inconceivable that statesmen of to-day should still be 
under the delusion that they can roll back the waves of 
publicity ; even now information is leaking out in a dozen 
directions, and before many months, perhaps weeks, have 
passed, that which is alleged and believed by the few may 
be shouted from the housetops. The immediate duty of 
public opinion is to support the Permanent Mandates 
Commission in its very judicious and modest attempt to 
get at the whole truth, otherwise the “Sacred Trust of 
Civilisation ’’ enshrined in the Mandate system will be 
imperilled, if not shattered. 

The new Anti-Slavery Convention, which owes its 
existence mainly to Lord Cecil, is designed to bring about 
the abolition of “ slavery in all its forms,” and if applied 
with vigour may succeed in bringing about a total liberation 
of slaves owned as “‘ property.”” These can hardly number 
less than 38,000,000, two-thirds of whom are, of course 
(to use the word in a British Foreign Office White Paper), 
in the “ Hell” of Abyssinia. Lord Cecil has never shown 
such fine doggedness as in his fight for this Anti-Slavery 
Convention, and there have been few moments in League 
history so tense and dramatic as those when the French 
delegates, strenuously opposing Lord Cecil’s impassioned 
but cogent plea for a declaration that slave trading on 
the high seas was piracy, went on to invite him to 
accept instead the powers conferred by the Arms Traffic 
Convention. ‘“‘My friend offers me powers covering 
merchandise,” he said; ‘ but the slave trade is not mer- 
chandise, it is a heinous crime against the whole human 
race. Of what use are those powers to me when the 
slaves might be under the hatches howling for mercy, 
and none permitted to search for and succour them ? 
Give me, I beg of you, the right to search for and then free 
the slaves.” It was finely spoken. This second section 
is now fairly launched, and to public opinion the slaves 
will look, mutely in their millions, to secure, in this 
generation, freedom for the slaves and the abolition of 
slavery in all its forms. 

Now that the official decision has been taken to embark 
upon the third section of the work for Backward Races, 
it is opportune to ask what the experts may be able to 
secure by 1928, when they are due to report. It is 
important to bear in mind that, whatever form the proposed 
Convention takes, it will in all probability follow the usual 
precedent of containing a clause providing for reconsidera- 
tion by the parties every five, seven or ten years; thus 
the first Convention may only deal with a limited number 
of problems. There seems to be some doubt whether the 
experts will be able to secure at this stage what should be 
a basic principle, namely, the right of the workers in all 
States which are Members of the League to rise in the 
industrial scale to any position for which they show them- 
selves to be fitted by character and capacity. It is 
understood that certain Trade Unions are strongly opposed 
to this elemental principle of human right on the ground 
that colour, and colour alone, regardless of character or 
capacity, must continue to be a barrier against industrial 
advancement. The two spheres in which most fruitful 
results are anticipated are contract labour and forced 
labour. It is understood that these are to be the first 
questions submitted to the experts. 

In the sphere of contract labour the three most urgent 






reforms are in connection with duration, right of revision, 
and penalties. It would be of enormous advantage to 
everybody if the South African short contract system 
could be secured. A contract for six months’ instead of 
for two, three, or even five years, has economic and domestic 
attractions that would greatly facilitate a flow of contented 
voluntary labour. The right of revision of contract before 
judicial authorities is long overdue. The most frequent 
causes of complaint are that a contract was never explained, 
or that acceptance was secured by fraudulent practice ; 
in point of equity, no contract should be allowed with 
illiterate workers which does not include a clause providing 
for revision at stated periods. The scandal of penalties 
is one of the most unsavoury features of contract labour. 
A labour contract is a civil instrument. In the whole 
history of contract labour it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to find a single instance of the employer being brought 
into court for breach of this civil instrument, yet in most 
Colonial territories there are thousands of cases against 
coloured workers where there is never a thought of 
inflicting even a civil penalty: it is nearly always the 
penalty attaching to a criminal offence. A magistrate, 
giving evidence upon the contract system, once exclaimed : 
“ Yes, it resolved itself into this: I was merely a machine 
for sending the labourers to prison.” 

In the matter of forced labour it may be hoped that 
the Expert Commission will start from the point that, 
forced labour for private profit being slavery, they will 
not concern themselves with it, but proceed to deal with 
the question of forced labour for public works. The 
experts should visualise abolition of all forms of forced 
labour and then frame the Convention upon this central 
principle. This will involve limiting the distance to 
which a forced labourer can be taken from his home, 
provision for market rate of pay and commutation, 
definition of what constitutes public works, and the fixing 
of limits within which temporary demands for forced 
labour should be exacted. 

These, then, are the lines of constructive advance, each 
of the three sections dovetailing within the other, making 
together an International Charter for Backward Races. 
If they can be carried out and loyally applied in the letter 
and spirit, they will secure in the lifetime of this generation 
a greater advance than anything attempted since the legal 
abolition of commercialised slavery. J. H. H. 


ON WALKING UP AND DOWN 


F you are staying in a strange town, in which you do 
I not know a single soul, it is not always easy to decide 
how to spend the evening. In the larger towns and 
cities, you can usually solve the problem by going to a 
theatre or a cinema, at which the programme seems to be 
not quite so bad as at the other theatres and cinemas. 
But in the smaller towns there is as often as not no theatre, 
and, though you go up hopefully to the door of each of the 
two cinemas in turn, you remember in time that there are 
films that are more intolerable than solitude, and a glance 
at the posters warns you to pass on. Yet you cannot go 
back and spend the evening in your hotel. There is an 
airless stagnation in the sitting-rooms of most hotels, 
with a guest drifting in now and then like a lost soul or a 
character in Outward Bound, that makes it impossible to 
sit and read with the necessary engrossment. Even the 
sensational exploits of Bulldog Drummond—it was from 
Bulldog Drummond surely, that Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
learned all that he knows about Communism—lose half 
their power to thrill in that stuffy and soporific limitation 
of a drawing-room. The bar may with luck be better, but 
with the best will in the world one cannot spend the whole 
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evening in a bar. There is nothing to do but to go out and 
look at the streets, either from the steps of the hotel, or 
walking slowly along the pavements past the dark shop 
fronts. 

I found myself recently in an Irish town with an evening 
before me and not an acquaintance within fifty miles. 
There was nothing to do that any sane human being would 
have cared to do. It was depressing to look even at the 
outside of the cinema: it would, I felt sure, have been 
doubly distressing to go in. A concert party was giving 
an entertainment in a small hall. I went as far as the door, 
but found it impossible to persuade myself to go in. There 
was an infernal air of hopelessness about its portals. 
Nothing remained but the streets, and it was clear that 
hundreds of others had also been driven there in search of 
pastime. There were middle-aged men smoking pipes 
under lamp-posts at the street corners. There were young 
men ambling in twos and threes and fours. There were 
girls, all wearing the same kind of hat and the same kind 
of stockings, promenading arm-in-arm. There were 
solitaries stalking slowly. There were lovers, some talking 
happily, some contentedly silent. The chief sounds in the 
dark street were the click of shoes on the pavement, and 
the shouting of newsboys selling evening papers several 
hours late. Hour after hour the parade went on, streams of 
shadows flowing in opposite directions on the footwalks. 
As I listened to the noise of the procession of feet, with no 
traffic of vehicles to drown it, life in the town seemed 
extraordinarily empty and pleasureless. Here was a large 
population with nothing to do and nowhere to go, engaged 
(one told oneself) simply in killing time till it would be time 
to go to bed. 

And then I remembered the time when I, too, used to 
walk up and down the streets, and that I did not then look 
on it as a last resource but as one of the chief of pleasures. 
I have long since lost the habit of walking aimlessly up 
and down, but I am not sure that in this I have not given 
up one of the natural amusements of mankind. How good 
it was as a schoolboy to leave the house to meet the friend 
that was waiting under a lamp-post, and to set off through 
the streets as though they were enchanted! We did not 
then think them dull. The gloomiest street of shut ware- 
houses was good enough to walk in and talk in. There was 
no avenue of villas too unsightly to be the scene of an 
argument. There was no back street of evil fame that 
did not stir the imagination like foreign travel. All places 
were alike to us if there was room for boys to walk in them. 
We could go down the docks and watch the lights of the 
departing ships. We could walk up and down North Street, 
with its innumerable twopenny shows—sword-swallowers, 
dwarfs, mermaids, marionettes—lit up with invitation. 
We could go out beyond the trams and the lamps into the 
darkness of the country. But, wherever we went, it was 
not the scene that mattered. It was walking and talking 
and being alive. 

Sometimes there were two of us, sometimes three, 
sometimes a crowd. When there was a crowd, we often 
gathered in the doorway of an empty house, and, when 
we did this, there was usually some member of the com- 
pany, little given to conversation, whose chief means of 
self-expression lay in attempting to wrench off the door- 
knocker. I have never myself wrenched off a knocker, or 
even tried to do so, but I knew men—we were all men in 
those days—who seemed to have a craving for knockers 
like a drunkard’s craving for whiskey. They attended to 
them in the intervals of conversation, while a young atheist 
was sardonically quoting Tom Paine or while a youth 
who had just been converted to Catholicism was asking : 
“ But have you ever read The Grammar of Assent?’”’ 
Religious controversies, stories without a moral, denuncia- 








tions of Sir John Millais as a pot-boiler, talk about the 
twin gods, Robert Louis Stevenson and Rudyard Kipling 
reports about what an old soldier had said about 
Majuba, the latest Limerick, the sad tale of how some elder 
youth of the company had lost a shilling on a horse—none 
of these things could ultimately hold the attention of a con. 
firmed knocker-wrencher to such a point that he would 
forget that here was an opportunity to practise his craft. 
There is one door that I remember on which the knocker 
seemed to have withstood the attempts of adepts for 
many years: it hung twisted like a stick of barley-sugar, 
bent out of all shape and comeliness. 

These things were done, however, as a rule, by some 
casual and intrusive member of the company. The rest of 
us needed no such diversions. We asked nothing better 
than to be in perpetual motion, talking or listening under 
the lamps, discussing all things under the sun as though we 
knew something about them, happy to be in company, 
content if the streets in which we walked and talked had 
gone on into eternity. What we talked about I remember 
only vaguely, and I suppose it meant about as much or as 
little as the movements of young birds. There is no utility 
in most of the flying of birds; they fly, for the most part, 
I fancy, simply in order to keep in motion. A great part 
of the pleasure of being alive is in that; and it can be had 
in the streets of a town. Gossip, argument, anecdote— 
it was all idle enough, but no idler than nine-tenths of 
the conversations in which we take part in later life. In 
later life we confine ourselves in rooms, and invite other 
people to join us there, only to recover the pleasure we once 
knew in the purer air of the pavement. The best party is 
but a kind of promenade, in which we circle in a room instead 
of hailing one another in the street. I am not sure that it 
would not be a good thing if the people who give parties, 
instead of inviting their guests to their houses, appointed a 
rendezvous on the pavements. How much pleasanter 
King’s Road in Chelsea would be if it became thronged with 
promenaders every evening like a Paris boulevard! The 
young and the poor, however, are the only people who 
nowadays make a wise use of the streets. Compare a street 
in Whitechapel with a street in Mayfair after sunset, and 
you will see how much Mayfair has given away. 

The rich, indeed, are in danger of losing the use of their 
legs. Were it not for the sports in which they indulge, 
they would be in even a worse case than they are. They 
seem at times to realise that the promenade is something 
not to be parted with lightly, and in Hyde Park on Sunday 
morning, in the paddock at Ascot, and in other resorts of 
pleasure, we see them reverting to type and parading as 
cheerfully as ordinary human beings. They have, for the 
most part, however, got into an intolerable habit of sitting 
down. To be overfond of sitting down is a mark of senility, 
whether in a society or in an individual. Even the prome- 
nader wishes to sit down now and then—wishes it so ardently 
that in the streets of a small town you will sometimes see 
a row of spikes on many of the window-sills of the houses 
to keep strangers from using them as benches—but the 
session is regarded only as a break in the walk, and the ideal 
aimed at is motion, not rest. I am sure the eminence of 
Greece in philosophy is largely due to the fact that so many 
of the Greek philosophers, instead of sitting down, walked 
backwards and forwards during their teaching. The modern 
philosopher is a man in a chair: the Greek philosopher st 
his greatest—no doubt more scholarly men than I will 
contradict me—was peripetetic. To be peripetetic is t0 
be alive, and the Greeks alone understood this. 

To sit down, save as an interlude, is to do violence t 
nature. Great speeches cannot be delivered from a chair. 
I doubt whether even great business can be transacted in 
chair. If you visit the Manchester Cotton Exchange, what 
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impresses you is the movement hither and thither of a 
thousand men, restless as a cloud of gnats. I fancy most of 
the business of the world is done by men on their feet, not 
by men in a sitting position. One way, indeed, of getting 
the better of another man in a business transaction is to 
persuade him to sit down and to walk up and down and talk 


ies, I do not think that we need pity a small town for 
having no cinemas or theatres or artificial amusements. 
Most people resort to indoor amusements only because they 
are no longer capable of amusing themselves in the only 
natural way—walking up and down and talking in the open 
air. They are prematurely decrepit, wishing to be passive 
rather than active, to be spectators, not actors. And, alas! 
Iam one of them. I have now only a limited appetite 
for the streets. Even in Paris or in Rome I find myself 
looking for a chair in an outdoor café, and watching the 
promenaders instead of becoming a living part of the 
promenade myself. And in London there is not a single 
street in which I should dream of walking backwards and 
forwards even for half an hour. 

It is a confession of increasing years. I have become 
addicted to the arm-chair. It was not thus that Aristotle 
became a great philosopher. . = 


ENGLISH AND DANISH 
AGRICULTURE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


DAY seldom passes but we read in the English 

Press some reference to Danish agriculture, 

usually introduced to the disparagement of our 
own system or to illustrate the inefficiency of the British 
agricultural worker. But it may be doubted whether 
the persistence with which those who advocate the whole- 
sale imitation of Danish methods brandish their theories 
and proposed remedies before us is of real service ; hitherto, 
at any rate, its main effect has been merely to annoy 
farmers. Those who hold that the adoption of Danish 
methods would lead to the rebuilding of a prosperous agri- 
culture in England have a good deal of truth on their side, 
but they have been unfortunate in that their text has been 
stolen for party purposes at election times and on other 
occasions when the light of publicity has settled on the 
British farmer; the result has been a certain coolness on 
the part of the public towards the well-meant efforts of 
the reformers. 

In spite of its popularity among speakers and writers 
few subjects have provided more examples of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation than this one of Denmark’s 
superiority in the agricultural world. Seldom does one 
find even an approximation to the truth of the case. 
Admittedly, Danish agriculture is prosperous, and our own, 
except in isolated cases, exactly the reverse. Disagreement 
creeps in when we try to explain both phenomena by 
referring them to the same standard. One cannot account 
for the state of affairs merely by saying that the Danish 
farmer is more efficient than the British, and it is not enough 
to say that co-operation exists in the one country and is 
absent from the other. Such suggestions only contribute 
to the confusion because they represent only a small part 
of the whole problem. 

To get a balanced view of Denmark’s position we have to 
approach the matter historically. We have not to go very 
far back into history—a little more than half a century 
will suffice—to find the position differing vastly from that 
of to-day. The English land was as fruitful as at any time 
in history ; the loss of capital occasioned by the taxation 
of landlords had not been felt; foreign wheat had not 


ousted the home product from the market, and scientists 
had appeared to assist in the improvement of breeds both 
of animals and plants; in many ways England led the 
agricultural world. At that time Denmark was poor, 
under-developed, under-populated and inefficient, with 
an ignorant peasantry and a simple agriculture almost 
solely confined to wheat production for export, and feeding 
the home population. 

Then came the vast supplies of cheap wheat from the 
new lands of North America and Russia ; the great European 
markets were filled with grain at a price previously im- 
possible. Affairs for both countries took another turn. 
Denmark found her foreign market for wheat totally 
destroyed and was obliged to seek a fresh means of liveli- 
hood. The Danes at that time were still listening to the 
echoes of the voice of Grundtvig, their great patriot priest 
and poet ; the disturbances he had created in the spiritual 
life of the nation were increasing rather than diminishing, 
as they have done even to the present day. The country 
had scarcely recovered from the shock of the war with 
Germany and the loss of a fair province, and national 
disaster seemed a terribly real possibility. At the same 
time the seeds of Grundtvig’s teaching were being fostered 
in the new high schools which were springing up among 
urban and rural communities alike. A feeling of individual 
independence, hitherto dormant, sprang up, and found 
expression in moulding the new Denmark. 

This rebirth, regarded in the light of economics, was 
inevitable. The land was Denmark’s only source of wealth ; 
industrialism was impossible owing to the absence of raw 
materials, so from this viewpoint it was national necessity 
which directed the activities of the new generation to the 
more thorough exploitation of the land. The main practical 
question was how to dispose of the wheat which was now 
crowded out of the world market. Casting round for new 
markets the Danes discovered in England an enormous 
market for dairy produce. Unable to support her industrial 
population, England was paying dearly for the foodstuffs 
necessary for her existence, and in many cases was receiving 
very poor value for money. Here Denmark found an outlet 
for her national genius for intensive work and organisa- 
tion; the new generation, product of the Grundtvigian 
tradition in the high schools, applied itself to the task of 
turning Denmark from a grain producing country to a 
country of arable dairying. The cheap foreign grain was 
imported for home consumption, the labour bill on the land 
was increased, and all the available capital was utilised 
for the development of the soil. 

The growing of the richest and most economical cattle 
fodder became the chief concern of the whole nation. 
Breeding and control societies, co-operative organisations 
for the collection, preparation and export of the products, 
credit societies, and innumerable smaller movements and 
societies sprang up on all sides and in less than a decade 
the whole system had undergone a fundamental change. 

It must be borne in mind that Denmark is essentially 
a land of peasant proprietors. Most of the large estates 
were long ago broken up and distributed to the peasantry ; 
and generally speaking the farms are small, ridiculously 
small judged by English standards. The problem of land 
purchase is solved by extensive schemes of State-aided 
credits, so that in no case need the raising of capital for 
the purchase of land cripple a man when he has to meet 
the expense of cultivation and development; rather does 
it tend to free his own available capital for that purpose ; 
and in cases where capital for development is needed, a 
cash loan or the supply of implements on loan or of seeds 
on credit solve the difficulty. Only the efficient man 
remains on the land. The system works in such a way 
that a man is fully trained and qualified by a long period 
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of apprenticeship before he obtains land, and if he fails 
it is because of his own inefficiency or inability, and not 
for lack of capital. 

Two remarkable facts may be considered side by side. 
First, only about 5 per cent. of Danish land is held on 
lease ; secondly, approximately 50 per cent. of the land 
is held on mortgage. The explanation is simpler than it 
would seem. Denmark has learned by experience that 
pride of ownership plays no small part in the promotion 
of efficiency and the increase in production. With that 
in view the State has fostered the ideal of peasant owner- 
ship. Nor is this attitude a recent development ; it began 
long before the crisis and has persisted despite changes 
of government to the present day. In the matter of 
mortgages it must be noted that the Danish farmer may 
obtain his freehold by producing about a tenth of the 
capital sum required. The purchase price can be raised 
without difficulty, on the security of the land itself and 
the guarantee of his brother farmers, from the various 
credit societies in his district, and if he then has insufficient 
for reasonable cultivation expenses the local banks will 
provide short term loans on tolerable terms and with a 
minimum of formality. The farmer has thus come to 
regard the mortgage as a perfectly legitimate business 
transaction, and instead of indicating a state of financial 
insecurity as it is often supposed to do in England, it 
points in many cases to the fact that all the available money 
is absorbed in the working of the land, and the mortgage 
is allowed to remain, subject to annual interest and capital 
repayment charges. It speaks well for the stability of the 
Danish agricultural industry that the bonds of the Farmers’ 
Credit Societies all but rival the State Securities on the 
Exchange. 

The question of Smallholdings, which has proved such 
a thorny problem in England, has given rise to some 
difference of opinion in Denmark, and a recent Act of 
Parliament introduced an interesting experiment which 
was keenly opposed by some sections of the community. 
The experiment consists of a form of State tenancy, as 
opposed to the old system of absolute freehold assisted 
by special credit facilities. The experiment will be carried 
out and allowed ample time to show fruit, and then the 
results will be tabulated and compared with those obtained 
under the old system, and on these results the future policy 
of the State will depend. 

Generally and in broad terms we may attribute Denmark’s 
success to a close application to detail, and to the per- 
fection of the organisation, financial, scientific and educa- 
tional upon which the system is based. Scientific investiga- 
tion is brought to bear upon every problem which may 
affect, directly or indirectly, the productivity of the land 
or the efficiency of those engaged in agriculture; the 
results of such investigations are broadcast among the 
farmers, and any new discovery of value is common property 
almost within a few hours of its being established. Statistics 
covering every branch of the industry are readily available, 
and for sheer efficiency the machinery which connects 
producer and consumer is well nigh beyond the range of 
criticism. 

Readers will naturally ask what are the fruits of the 
system, and to what extent could England benefit by 
adopting similar methods. The Danes have a higher average 
standard of culture and a higher standard of living, and 
claim to have fewer paupers and fewer millionaires in 
proportion to population than any other country in Europe. 
They have an educated, contented peasantry, with a will 
‘to work and an intense national pride. Money ‘spent ‘on 
education is not pgrudged, ‘and the material comforts of 
fife are ‘by no means overlooked; ‘prosperity and con- 
‘tentment are to be found almost everywhere in Denmark. 


———s 


It is fallacious, however, to assume that England could 
achieve a similar degree of prosperity merely by imitat; 
the machinery operating in Denmark. We must re 
that the whole system of production and of land cultuy 
differs completely in the two countries. What Englang 
needs is what Denmark needed half a century ago, 
national attitude of mind towards agriculture. Denmark 
developed her mental state through crisis and suffering. 
English agriculture is certainly experiencing a period of 
intense depression, yet from it may grow the movement 
which will influence national opinion to the extent of 
promoting a revival of the whole industry. First myst 
come the principle; then the practice. As soon as 
the nation realises the vital necessity for a prosperoys 
agriculture the corner will have been turned and we cap 
begin to adapt the experience of other lands to oy 
peculiar needs. 

Among the things we might with advantage borrow from 
the Danes are: first, a thoroughly practical outlook, 
unaffected by traditional prejudice, party or creed, then 
an ability to appreciate the importance of the details of 
the agricultural industry, e.g., how many blades of grass 
equal one drop of milk? Again, we might borrow their 
genius for efficient and economical organisation, and 
apply our resultant sanity to the solution of agricultural 
transport difficulties. In short, by a more rational and less 
wasteful adaptation of means to ends, we might inaugurate 
the movement of which co-operation, capital facilities 
and greater individual efficiency are but parts. 


Correspondence 


DR. BORMS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—I was very glad to see the excellent article on Dr. Borms, 
by “C.,” in your issue of September 25th. Will you permit me 
to add a few words to it ? 

“ C.” states that eleven Belgians convicted of spying for the 
enemy have been released, while Dr. Bormas is still kept in prison. 
Yet, he says, “‘ he was guilty just as they were.”’ Surely this is, 
from the writer’s own point of view, rather an unfortunate 
phrase. ‘“C.” is quite fair in his interesting portrait of Borms 
as a disinterested nationalist. Even M. Vandervelde, the present 
Foreign Secretary of Belgium, said in the Chamber as long ago 
as 1920, when he was Minister of Justice, that there was a0 
ground, in the majority of cases, “ for the accusation that the 
activists acted with any idea of private profit. Their action was 
inspired by idealism.” ‘There is all the difference in the world 
between the guilt of an idealist and that of a spy. 

“The agitation for his release,” “C.’ continues, “tests 
mainly not on legal grounds, but on appeals to clemency and 
policy.” One may admit that Borms’ sentence is legally 
correct and yet believe that a higher ground than that of 
clemency and policy can be taken in demanding an amnesty. 
Law is not always justice. We who know the wrongs which ow 
people has suffered, and is still suffering, at the hands of the 
Belgian State, deny to that State the moral, even if it has the 
legal, right to punish a man for risking his all in what ke 
believed to be the cause of the Flemish people. I assure “ €.” 
that what we appeal to at those “impressive meetings” 2 
favour of an amnesty to which he refers is the sense of justice 
‘of the Flemish people. 

‘The Flemings are not technically a national minority, for they 
constitute a majority of the population of Belgium. But ourow) 
upper class has become largely untrue to our language and 
traditions, and is leagued with the Walloons into the socially, 
financially and politically powerful group which actually ules 
Belgium. In reality, therefore, we are a minority, and that is 
why we must appeal to the sympathy of foreign opinion. 

English opinion is particularly valuable to us. In the ft 

beeause, since the Flemish movement is the only force 2 
Belgian political life that militates against the Brussels policy of 
subservience to France, Flanders and England ought not to 
ignore each other any longer. Secondly, because England by the 
Trish settlement has set the world an example of how to retriev 
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the errors of an anti-nationalist policy. That is why a sym- 

ie and well-informed article like that of your contributor 

js so welcome to us, and that is why we should be so pleased if 

lish Press would break with the habit of keeping itself 

about Belgian affairs through the medium of corres- 

pondents whose mental horizon is confined by the orbit of 

Brussels, and who, if they are Belgians, are positively hostile to 

the Flemish cause, while if they are Englishmen they are ignorant 

of Dutch, so that they can read only the French Belgian Press.— 

Yours, etc., HERMAN Vos 

(Member for Antwerp in the Belgian Chamber). 


GERMAN SCHOOLS IN ESTONIA 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMan. 

Smm,—The recent Minorities Congress at Geneva was the 
occasion of a friendly discussion of the minorities problem which, 
it may be hoped, will bear fruit in due season. Meanwhile, it is 

t to record an instance in which the Government of a new 
State created by the Treaty of Versailles has actually solved 
this problem to the satisfaction of the minority concerned and 
to the benefit of the State as a whole. 

The Government of Estonia has recently issued an ordinance 
in virtue of which the schools established by the German 
minority for the education of the children in the German 
tongue and tradition may contract out of the general educational 
system of the country, and place themselves under the control 
of a body set up (with the permission of the Estonian State) for 
the protection of the racial interests of the German element, 
the so-called ** Deutsche Kulturelle Selbstverwaltung.” In order 
to enable the German schools to enter on the new scholastic year 
with a uniform curriculum, September Ist was chosen by the 
Estonian authorities as the date for the transference of the 
minority schools to the new authority. At the same time the 
education authority at Reval decreed that in future parents 
desiring to send their children to non-Estonian secondary 
schools need only make one initial application for permission to 
do so, instead of as hitherto, a fresh application at the beginning 
of each school year. 

The spirit of accommodation shown by the Estonian Govern- 
ment, both in the substance of its measures and in the manner 
of their execution, is greatly appreciated by the minority and 
deserves the ye vaten recognition of all © understand the 
difficulties and dangers presented by the minority problem. Is 
it too much to hope that other Governments faced with kindred 
— will see their way to follow the Estonian example ?— 

ours, ete., C. E. Ex.tincron Wricar. 

Hempstead House, Sevenoaks. 

September 27th. 


DEGENERATE SPORT 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Simm,—In his article, ““The Degenerate,” in your issue of 
September 18th, “ Y. Y.” laments the decline in humanity 
observable in the modern sportsman, and suggests various causes 
for it. Certainly the introduction of scientific time and labour- 
saving devices into sport has added to its unsportsmanlike 
ctuelty. I witnessed an example of this last year, near Exmoor. 
A stag was driven down from the moors in a state of great 
exhaustion; it remained for ten minutes leaning against a 
small shed on the shore, quite indifferent to the people round it. 
When the dogs began to be audible it plunged into the water and 
swam out to sea. Stags are splendid swimmers, and under 
ordinary circumstances it would have succeeded in making good 
its hard-earned escape. But when the huntsmen came up it was 
pursued, not by the hounds, who could never out-swim it, nor 
even in a row-boat, since, as I was told, the stags had sometimes 
escaped from that too; but in a swift motor-boat, a recent 
acquisition. When the motor-boat came up to it the stag gave a 
Scream, and then its throat was cut in the water! Its y was 
brought ashore and disembowelled in the presence of a crowd, 

‘ly of women and children ; and this offal was left lying all 
day in front of the little hotel. Scenes of this kind occur most 
weeks eine the whole of the hunting season in one of the most 
beautiful an peaceful spots in England. Who but “ sportsmen ”’ 
would call this sport ?—Yours, etc., O. W. CampsBe ct. 

September 


SWISS NURSING HOMES 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In your issue of September 18th you publish an article 
your contributor, ** Lens,” the theme of which is the praise 
of—among other things—Swiss nurses and nursing homes. 


Without maintaining that English nursing homes are all they 
should be, I should like to point out the possibility of there being 
two sides to this question. 

I have spent six months in one of the more expensive clinics 
of Dr. Rollier. In this clinic the nursing, diet, and, I may add, 
the medical attention, were di ful. The nurse is evidently 
considered efficient, as she has held the position for nearly two 
years. 

During my stay in Switzerland I have met many people who 
have had a fairly wide experience of Swiss nursing homes. I 
have yet to hear of a Swiss nurse who is anything but a femme 
de chambre.—Yours, etc., PATIENT. 

Switzerland. 

September 25th. 


Miscellany 


BERKELEY IN ITALY 


HE philosopher Berkeley emerged for the first time 
from Ireland in the year 1713. He was twenty- 
eight years old, but had already written his two 

most significant books, the Theory of Vision and the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, both of which were 
published in Dublin. He was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
and had obtained leave of absence from his duties on ‘the 
score of iliness. A good many other Irishmen were in 
London during the summer of the same year, including 
several Bishops, anxious for Queen Anne’s health. More- 
over, Swift introduced him with great success to a number 
of the most notable English characters of the time. So 
Berkeley was not lonely. However, the weather in England 
in 1718 was worse than that of a normal Irish year, and 
Berkeley, who had had a naive Irish belief in the superiority 
of the English climate, was about to return disillusioned to 
his own country when he received an unexpected offer to 
conmeigeny Lord Peterborough to the south of Europe, as a 
chaplain. 

Berkeley made two journeys on the Continent. The first 
was the shorter and of lesser interest. Peterborough 
reached Sicily where he had been appointed minister. 
Berkeley and his party awaited orders at Leghorn. The 
Irish metaphysician preached sermons to the English colony 
at Leghorn, and took note of some of the Pagan survivals 
in Italian religion. Even then there must have been 
a sharp moral distinction between popular Roman Catholi- 
cism on the Continent and in Ireland. “ No stories or 
notions of ghosts among the common people,” Berkeley 
noted in his diary. 

The death of Queen Anne caused the recall of 
Peterborough, and Berkeley, too, returned to London. He 
stopped there two years while his friends were = ye 
find a good living for him in the Irish Establishment. e 
intellectual Princess Caroline, consort of the future 
George II, did her best to help him. But he was suspected 
of Jacobitism; he had certainly been a High Tory 
and an admirer of Sacheverell. The Government in 
Ireland reported against him on party grounds. Berkeley 
himself always attributed the hostility which he encountered 
in his clerical career to the broader fact that he was an 
Irishman and of Irish sympathies. Good positions in the 
Irish Church were in those days given whenever possible to 
Englishmen. 

In 1716 he was again in Italy, this time as tutor of St. 
George Ashe, the son of the wealthy Bishop of Clogher. 
Some of the journals he kept on this expedition have been 
preserved. They are of unusual interest. Fraser has 
rinted them in his great edition of Berkeley’s works (1871) ; 
ut they deserve, as Papini and other Italians have pointed 
out, to be better known, on account of the precise informa- 
tion they contain regarding the life and conditions in parts 
of Italy which even now are seldom visited. The journals 
include the Diary of a stay in Rome, notes of an expedition 
through the heel of Italy, and an account of the island of 
Ischia. 

He went also to Sicily, and wrote a natural history of the 
islahd, the manuscript of which was lost along (it is said) 
with the manuscript of a second part of the Principles of 
Human K . Thus his earlier biographers. That 
he went to Sicily at all was only known until recently from 
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a statement of Thomas Blackwell in his Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus. In 1918, however, an American student 
of Berkeley’s life, Professor Bruce, found in the preface to a 
secohd edition of Tommaso Campailla’s L’ Adamo ovvero 
il Mondo Creato, two letters of the Irish metaphysician. 
They were in Latin, and one of them was addressed to the 
Sicilian philosopher and poet from Messina in 1718. It is 
shewn that Berkeley had visited Campailla in his home in 
Modica, near Syracuse, and had promised to send the 
Italian a copy of Newton’s Principia, and also to submit 
his L’Adamo and his Discorso del moto degli Animali to the 
Royal Society in London. Campailla’s poem may be 
described as a sort of Paradise Lost, written under the 
influence of Descartes, with whose thought Berkeley also, as 
a student in Dublin, had come into a decisive contact. 

This is the only incident of Berkeley’s Italian visit which 
reveals the metaphysician. He was curious about many 
things other than the pure problems of thought; the 
Italian journals help one to realise the extraordinary diver- 
sity of his knowledge and interests. When travelling in 
the south-east of the peninsula, he studied tarantism, the 
leaping or dancing mania, which was supposed to be caused 
by the bite of the spider. ‘* We saw dance here (he notes at 
Taranto), no looking glass or sword ; stamped; screeched ; 
seemed to smile sometimes; danced in a circle like the 
others. The Consul thinks there can be no deception .. . 
that in case the tarantula be killed on biting, the patient 
dances but one year, otherwise to the death of the tarantula.” 
There is a foreshadowing of the pharmaceutist of Cloyne— 
who was to promise mankind an immunity from disease 
through tar-water—in Berkeley’s notes on the baths of the 
island of Ischia. Medicine was not a victim of the ironical 
and sceptical spirit in which Berkeley in his philosophical 
writings had approached the pretensions of the mathemati- 
cians and the theoretical scientists. He believed in the 
Ischian baths and in the “ exact observations ” reported 
to him concerning the cause and cure of the mysterious 
tarantism. The claims of practical men, of the doctors and 
experimentalists, could excite his credulity. Yet, when it 
was a question of the “ exact observations” which the 


Roman Church gave as evidence of the miracles of Saints 


he was ge enough to scent superstition. So while he was 
in Italy he collected a number of stories with which to regale 
Irish Protestants cn his return to Dublin. 

It was natural that the ways of the Church, as seen 
from the centre of its life, should have engaged his 
professional attention. We find entries like these in his 
journal : 

Mem: To consult Dionysius Hallicora, of the Roman religious 
rites, and A. Gellius and Plutarch. The Holy Scriptures as formerly 
the books of the Sybils, made a secret. The oracles of Sybilla 
Cumana were kept in a stone chest in a cellar under the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus. . . . Seculare carmen and the Jubilee. 
Both honour their deities with fine statues. Both worship them 
with plays. . . . Query whether as incense, so wax candles, were 
used by the heathens ?”’ kel 


Science and theology were in Berkeley’s blood; art 
was an acquired taste. Coming from a country which he 
describes in one of his letters as the “ place in the world 
least furnished with virtuosi’’ and the most indifferent 
to “rusty medals and antique statues,” he had begun to 
cultivate his esthetic sensibilities and now appears before 
us as a connoisseur of art and architecture. “I have got 
eyes but no ears,” he wrote to Lord Egmont from Rome, 
“I would say that I am a judge of painting though not of 
music.” It is most curious to find him anticipating a judg- 
ment of the elect esthetes of to-day in his comment on 
Lecce, the town in the heel of Italy, province of Apulia. 

The most beautiful city in Italy lies in the heel. Lecce (the 
ancient Aletium) is the most luxurious in all ornaments of archi- 
tecture of any town that I have seen. . . . I have not in all Italy 
seen so fine convents. ... In most cities of Italy the palaces 
indeed are fine, but the ordinary houses are of an indifferent gusto. 

*Tis so even in Rome, whereas in Lecce there is a general good 

gout, which descends down to the poorest houses. 


It is interesting to ae Berkeley’s notes on Lecce 
with the passages in which Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell describes 
the same town in his recent book, Baroque Art. The great 
number of fine small palaces struck both observers. Mr. 
Sitwell says of Lecce, “* It is fuller of beauty than any place 
I have ever reached . . . for sheer beauty there are few 
buildings of any period that can compare with the 


~~ ———, 


Prefettura (formerly a Celestine convent) or the Seminar; 
built by Cino (1694-1709), who also built the Church of 
S. Nicolo and S. Cataldo outside the walls.” 
Berkeley came to Lecce the third group of late buildings, 
which Mr. Sitwell dates at 1660-1720, must have heey 
just completed, and Cino’s work would have been over, 
Berkeley took note of a number of particular churches ang 
nunneries, but does not mention a Celestine convent or the 
Seminario. But the names as well as the uses of map 
buildings in Lecce must have changed since Berkeley's 
time; the present Municipio, for instance, was once 
convent, no doubt one of those remarked on by the Irish. 
man. “I have seen,” Berkeley wrote soon from the neigh. 
bourhood of Lecce, “ five fair cities in one day, all built 
of white marble.” These are places in the heel of Italy, 
Gravina and the other little towns, “* so far as I know never 
yet visited,” says Mr. Sitwell, who is evidently unacquainted 
with Berkeley’s notes, “‘ by anyone competent to describe 
them.” 

Fear of bandits usually hindered strangers from going 
south of Naples; but nothing worse happened to Berkeles 
and his companion than being stared at like men dropped 
from the sky. It was odd to find the name of Whig and 
Tory spread so far, and yet Berkeley, like many Irish 
travellers on the Continent since, had to explain what 
Ireland was—the knowing fathers of Taranto took it 
to be a large town. He crossed the peninsula from 
Naples, from the province of Campania on the Tyrrhenian 
sea, to Apulia, passing through Coserta, Calore, Bovina, 
and reaching the Adriatic coast at Barletta. He rode down 
the seaside through Bari to Brindisi, then went inland to 
Lecce; crossing to the Gulf of Taranto, he turned north- 
wards into the province of Basilicata, re-entered Apulia 
at Spennezuola, and then struck westward to rejoin his 
outward route. Thus he did not actually enter Calabria, 
which is the toe, not the heel of Italy. 

The journal consists of memoranda, rapid and con- 
centrated, like the entries of the famous Commonplace Book 
in which Berkeley in his twentieth year had recorded his 
discovery of the “so amazing, so obvious” principle of 
immaterialism, and from which he afterwards constructed 
his philosophy. He was liable to be sceptical at times, and 
especially as he grew older, of the worth of literary activity, 
when divorced from practical objectives, and we may 
suppose that this was one of the reasons why he did not 
write the book on Southern Italy, which these notes show 
that he contemplated. Pictures, landscape, incidents, 
contrasts and comparisons filled his mind; here are some 
more of the entries. 

“Taranto, nothing more beautiful than this oval inlaid chapel, 
painted well enough with the life of St. Cataldus, an Irishman, 
formerly Archbishop of Taranto, now patron of the city.”. . . . “Casal 
nuovo ; treatment there; friar at midnight ; knocking at the door 
and singing; Thoma and Scotus; conversations at midnight 
with the guardians in Latin . ..; Franciscans, except Capucins, 
not bitten or poisoned by the tarantula, these animals having been 
cursed by St. Francis.” .. . ‘Gravina N. B. Italians, living in towns 
makes ’em polite, the contrary observable in Englishmen.”. . . ““ Monte 
Fusco and Monte Mileto—painted meadows, vine yards left ; corm 
right ; lupins; delightful opening of great extent ; shrubs; open 
region continued, like Ireland.” . . . “ N. B. at Canosa I saw the 
fellow reading a book that he knew not one word of out of devotion.” 


But there are finished literary passages in his Italian 
correspondence ; a letter to Percival on the air of Naples, 
a letter to Pope on Neapolitan religion, show what the 
notes might have brought forth. In one letter he exercises 
his power of limpid description, in the other his mastery 
of the lighter form of irony. His account of the midnight 
discussion on Thomas and Scotus would have been 
fascinating. Irony and descriptive eloquence are employ: 
by Berkeley in his philosophical and propagandist 
works as weapons to induce conviction; but none of 
his books is written with a purely artistic intention. 
The non-appearance of the Italian volume is the more 
to be regretted. Berkeley would have written such 
book, the temper of his notes lead one to believe, for 
his own pleasure, and such a book would have made him 
better known to the general reader than he actually 1. 
His architectural studies in Italy, however, bore fruit. 
There was a remarkable impulse towards fine building @ 
Ireland during the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and this impulse was in several instances directed by 
Berkeley’s taste and knowledge. J. M. Hone. 
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Music 
FESTIVAL MUSIC 


T? principal choral works performed at 


the Worcester Festival were Mendelssohn’s 

Elijah, Elgar’s The Apostles, and The Kingdom, 

Beethoven’s Mass in D, Berlioz’s Te Deum 
and Handel’s Messiah. I had not heard Elijah since 
childhood but I was delighted with it. It is occasionally 
superficially fluent and occasionally dead; but it is 
often truly dramatic, often charmingly melodious, and 
almost at all times ingenious and effective. The famous 
Priests of Baal choruses are still thrilling and were 
well sung. Although Mendelssohn has no magic at his 
command—witness his failure to deal with the chorus 
of Israelites at the words : 

The fire descends from heaven, etc., 


and his inability to rise to the occasion at the Widow’s 


Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? 


yet he is capable of achieving a strange and uncommon 
beauty, as in his remarkably fine treatment of the 
dialogue between Elijah and the youth, which gave me 
more pleasure than anything else in the whole oratorio. 
The soloists were good, particularly Mr. Horace Stevens 
as Elijah. 

The transition from Elijah to The Aposiles was 
violent. Mendelssohn is supposed to be sweet and 
sentimental, but to my mind Elijah is virility itself by 
the side of The Apostles and The Kingdom. The terrible 
influence of Parsifal is plainly apparent. There is the 
same incense-laden atmosphere, the same sickly cloying 
chromaticism, and the same over-charged emotionalism. 
But whereas one can carry away from Parsifal one or 
two peculiarly haunting tunes, one can remember 
nothing from Elgar’s two oratorios but a monotonous 
web of sound which begins by being effective and ends 
by being insufferably boring. I listened in the most 
favourable mood possible and was fully prepared to 
enjoy these two works, but halfway dows The 
Kingdom I had an irresistible conviction that there 
was not a note that mattered in the whole score. It 
was just a gigantic mirage, that is to say mere fake-music, 
the skilful fabrication of a talented musician who had a 
very restricted range of sensibility but remarkable 
powers of assimilation and an uncommon orchestral 
sense. The music of The Apostles made me think of 
sweet-scented hair-oil, and at other times I was reminded 
of the refined sentimentality, vapid, characterless 
drawing and monotonous lifeless colouring of Burne- 
Jones. These oratorios of Sir Edward Elgar’s have a 

t deal in common with the work of the pre- 

—_. as seen at its worst in the canvases of 
Holman Hunt and Burne-Jones. Those who like these 
paintings will possibly like Elgar’s music. To me they 
are similarly artificial and disingenuous. 

Of Beethoven’s Mass in D there is little to say. 
It taxed the choir severely and the tone of the sopranos 
on their B flats in the Credo was poor. Miss Dorothy 
ilk was not strong enough, and sang occasionally flat. 
It is a wonderful work, but it is doubtful if human voices 
can ever do justice to such things as the presto finale 
of the Gloria. One of these days I hope to hear the 

sin D and the Ninth Symphony sung by a large, 
specially picked and trained chorus which will be able 
0 rise clearly above the orchestra in a mass of pure, 
minging tone that will sound as if it were the easy, 
- a utterance of a vast multitude. Not until 
en shall we be able to taste to the full the effect of 
these marvellous works. 
: lioz’s Te Deum was altogether too much for Sir 
vor Atkins—the Worcester Cathedral organist who 


conducted for the greater part of the festival—and 
for the Three Choirs. No doubt they had not the 
available time to rehearse it as fully as necessary, but, 
like all Berlioz’s compositions, it calls for exceptional 
qualities of imagination and energy to do it justice. 
The Chorus “ Tu Christe,” needs to be delivered with 
tremendous verve to get the right effect and the “ Judex 
crederis ” is nothing if it has not got the right diabolic 
frenzy. The trouble is that our Anglican ecclesiastical 
temper is much too urbane, suave and mellow to be 
able to cope with Berlioz. One cannot imagine such 
a Te Deum coming from an English cathedral choir. 
It would be more suitable to a menagerie of wild animals 
whom some missionary had baptised and who had thus 
acquired souls which tormented them. 

A number of smaller works were performed during 
the festival. They included a rather dull Bach cantata, 
“Ready be, my soul alway ”—a perfect example of 
Bach’s uninspired dexterity—a fresh and vigorous motet, 
“‘ Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” by Weelkes, and a number 
of English works. Of these “ Peace,” from Parry’s 
cantata, “‘War and Peace,” pleased me most. It 
was a strange mixture of g and bad work. The 
conclusion of the quartet, “ Home,” has passion and 
imagination; the “ Marching Song” begins with a good 
straightforward tune, but fizzles out feebly through 
lack of invention. Parry had the great gift of being 
simple without being banal, and at his best he is ex- 
tremely good, but he lacked richness of musical inven- 
tion, and rarely made the most of his material. 

But what is to be said of such compositions as Mr. 
Edgar Bainton’s “Hymn to God the Father,” and 
Mr. Holst’s “Short Te Deum,” except that they were 
both born and buried in festival week? Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s “‘ Canticle of Spring ”’—an obviously secular 
work—owed its inclusion no doubt to one line in the 
poem which ran as follows: 


Fast in death’s bondage, help Lord! loose our fetters ! 


—a prayer in which one could have heartfully joined 
as one sat compelled to listen to this Canticle and the 
Dirge that followed it. I presume the cathedral 
authorities are not compelled by fear of their congrega- 
tions or of interfering busybodies to trouble about the 
kind of music that is performed in the cathedral so long 
as the musical experts are satisfied that it is “ serious’ 
music. This only applies, of course, to instrumental 
music. Wagner and Brahms are played at these 
Festivals frequently, and luckily nobody can put words 
to their musical notation. But when it comes to choral 
works it is quite evident that there must be a strict 
censorship by its clergy or they would soon raise a 
hornets’ nest about their ears. Actually the 
restriction is not very narrow in_ its limits, 
for although the great majority of the choral 
works performed have a “religious” setting, 
no work would be excluded in, practice provided it 
was not definitely of a satirical, comic or iconoclastic 
character. Mr. Laurence Binyon’s patriotic dirge, “ For 
the Fallen,” set to music by Sir Edward lgar, is, 
for example, performed at these festivals and is very 
popular. But the fact that the satirical or comic is 
taboo among all those grinning gargoyles and comic 
and satirical carvings of the middle-ages of faith which 
built these cathedrals, proves that it is not religion but 
decorum which is our guiding principle in these matters 
to-day. The sense of propriety has become so strong 
that it now dominates our conduct entirely. This 
leads to extravagance and to isolation, and this extra- 
vagance and isolation is as strongly marked a character 
of the Three Choirs Festival as of Whiteman’s Jazz 
Band. The old unity and homogeneity of art and of 
life has become broken up into a kaleidoscope of 
absurdities which can only maintain their precarious 
existence by creating a vacuum around them through 
which no breath of ridicule or of criticism can pass. 
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The whole of our social life is split up into these water- 
tight compartments and every art reflects these con- 
ditions. Thus we have the choir-master and the jazz- 
band conductor attacking each other as if they were not 
both musicians but enemies of music. The cultivated 
auditor who, listening to both of them, can declare the 
music of the one to be as absurdly distorted and un- 
satisfying as that of the other is a lonely fellow and is 
likely to be torn to pieces by frenzied partisans on 
either side. 

We have a similar phenomenon in the rise of national 
music. A hundred years ago there was no “ national ” 
music. To-day, owing to the need for England to 

ssess a music just as a dance club must possess a jazz- 
mee y we have discovered a number of national com- 
posers and we are all trying hard to make them into 
great men. Is there a spark of greatness in any of our 
“* great living composers’? It is difficult to say, but 
we do know that there ought to be and that what is 
necessary is. Convention to-day insists upon a great 
nation having great composers, great writers, great 
artists and convention will make them great. This 
would not be harmful if it were not for the terrible— 
and I mean that it is really terrible—truth that con- 
vention always insists upon the wrong thing. There 
may be great writers, great musicians, great painters 
in our midst, but we can be sure that they will not be 
those astute or mild or fierce looking animals which 
allow themselves to be decorated and led to the altar 
of public opinion, there to be sacrificed to the gods who, 
as we know, demand an occasional recognition of 
their existence. W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD: 


THE NEW PRODUCTION. 
CANNOT think why people rush to first nights; 


the acting is never as good as it becomes a few 

nights later. Of course, the Press must attend 

them, and—it depends upon the day of the 
week—sometimes it is necessary for the weekly critic 
to go to them; but I regret that I was forced to go 
to the first night of M. Komisarjevsky’s production of 
The Cherry Orchard. Some tiresome little defects in it 
will be, I am sure, removed. Yasha’s part (he is the 
coul, swaggering cosmopolitan manservant) must be less 
exaggeratedly played; Pishtchik’s remarks must be 
better timed and not spoken with such obvious intent 
to be funny; the self-consciousness of Anya must be 
mitigated (silvery-clear meditations spoken at the 
audience are fatal to the Tchehov atmosphere). Tchehov 
has invented a speech which is half way between 


. soliloquy and dialogue, which requires careful delivery. 


Mr. Wilfred Fletcher as Trofimov, “the perpetual 
student,” and Miss Martita Hunt as Charlotta delivered 
these speeches best; lastly, the old faithful servant 
should not make his final appearance in evening 
clothes but dressed ready to depart with the others, 
otherwise the pathos of his being left behind is 
diminished. These are small points. What is more 
serious is that the play was taken far too slowly ; but 
this, too, can be remedied. 

I confess (I expected great things) I was disappointed 
with the production. It was not as finished and 
satisfactory as that of The Three Sisters or of Ivanov 
or of Uncle Vanya. In many ways it was vastly superior 


to the Fagan production, which, by the by, improved | 


‘when it moved from the Hammersmith Lyric to the 
Royalty, but it was not superior all round to that 
production. It failed to move me. The slowness of 
the acting may have been partly responsible for that, 
but I think the real cause lay deeper. 





The fun of producing a play which is very familiar 

to the producer lies in making, in a certain sense, a 

new play out of it. To M. Komisarjevsky The C, 

Orchard is, of course, very familiar, as familiar to 
him as Gogol’s Inspector. (You remember how gy,. 
prisingly inventive his handling of that play was) 
Perhaps M. Komisarjevsky, though naturally pleased 
that Tchehov should be appreciated in England, has 
been a little irritated by the immense display of 
sensibility which Tchehov’s plays have occasioned, 
We all know that the rainbow effect, laughter shining 
through tears, is the essence of Tchehov’s drama, but 
when English producers have tried their hands at 
interpreting him there has been too much rain and 

oo little sunshine. (The Fagan production erred ip 
this respect.) M. Komisarjevsky, it struck me, was 

determined that at all costs the farcical side should 
be brought out. 

I believe he, in his turn, has overdone the laughter, 

It is a matter for very delicate balance, but at the 
Barnes theatre the pathos of the characters was lost 
in their absurdity. If Miss Dorothy Dix, as Lyuboy, 
had been able to convey the large, impulsive, lovable 
warm-heartedness of the part as well as she managed 
to convey Lyubov’s fecklessness, this balance might 
have been maintained, in spite of the producer having 
taken every opportunity to stress the elements of 
farce in the play; but she could not. Her Lyubov 
was too silly a woman to touch us as much as she 
ought to do. I felt sure that Mr. Lawrence Hanray’s 
excellent interpretation of her brother, Leonid, was 
closer to Tchehov’s intention. He was a more ridiculous 
figure than Mr. Allan Napier’s Leonid—a little dandified, 
caramel-eating, birth-proud man of the last feebleness, 
with a turn for lachrymose gush. That curious trick 
of Leonid’s of imagining that he is making a stroke 
at billiards was much more convincing in Mr. Lawrence 
Hanray’s Leonid. But observe, to take the tragic 
element out of the part is to place more responsibility 
than ever on the part of his sister. We must be 
deeply moved by the ejection of the family from their 
old home, or the play fails, and if our sympathies for 
Leonid are checked by his being played as a con- 
temptible, sniffy little man, then we must believe 
more than ever in the large heart of Lyubov. As an 
ample of the way in which M. Komisarjevsky stressed 
{throughout the comic element, take Mr. Barton’s 
| rendering of the Tramp. The Tramp was amusingly 
drunk. Yet the effect of his passage across the stage 
hould be sinister ; the girls are terrified of him in the 
ext. He is a sort of spectre from the underworld. 

n the stage at Barnes he was one more addition 
to the long list of comics. So, too, Pishtchik’s farewell, 
which should be touching, was played as farcical. 

Speaking for myself, the most moving scene in the per- 
formance was the one in which Lopahin fails to propose 
to Varya (admirably played by Miss Josephine Wilson). 
It is a heart-wrenching scene, but it should not be the 
most pathetic one in the play. There are two other 
moments which should excel it in intensity: the 
quarrel between Lyubov and Trofimov, and the 
moment when brother and sister return to the empty 
room to say good-bye to their home. At that moment 
we should forget that Leonid is an absurd elderly 
duffer. Excellent as Mr. Hanray’s performance other 
wise was, he did not make us forget it. 

Tchehov’s reputation in this country is not yet 
fXecure. He has been enthusiastically praised by the 
|select vanguard; but this is the most fickle section 
‘of the public. They blow hot and cold, they chop 
and change, and take to running down what they 
previously exalted in the twinkling of an eye. 
most solid element in the structure of The Cherry 
Orchard is, after all, its pathos, and therefore it & 
dangerous to overstress its comedy. 

Desmonp MacCaRtT#Y. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UMAN nature continues every now and then to 
H surprise me. For instance, the other day attracted 
by its reserved exterior and good type, I picked up 
a little book called Shakespeare’s Tempest Corrected. It 
ed to be the first of a series of corrected texts to come. 
It was edited by “‘ Number 230” and published by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, etc., Stationers Hall Court. Now, 
although many scholars have worked upon the text of 
Shakespeare, there is still room for other editors, so I 
opened it in the hope of finding some ingenious emendations. 
I discovered that the writer who concealed his identity 
under a formula employed in His Majesty’s prisons, and 
modestly described himself as an “ editor” had in fact 
paraphrased the whole play and left not a single line of 
Shakespeare’s “‘uncorrected.”” The text was printed on one 
page and opposite it ‘‘280’s” paraphrase. What puzzled me 
was that “ 230” was clearly not an illiterate man. His 
version was a most careful paraphrase. But why in the 
world did he think his verses an improvement? How 
did he come to think, for example, this better than the 
original : 
Come unto these yellow, yellow sands 
And there all join your hands. 
Courtesied when you have all and kissed, 
The wild waves shall be smooth and whist. 
Foot it neatly here and there, 
And spirits shall the burden bear. 
Buff-wuff, hark, hark, 
The sea-wolves bark, buff-wuff. 
Hark, hark, I hear 


The song of Sirens, loud and clear 
Come hither, sailor dear. 


Burden sung 
in unison, 


Isn't it odd ? How can one account for his preferring, 


This music swept by me across the waves 
to 
This Musicke crept by me upon the waters ? 


Here is his version of Prospero’s famous speech: 


I see you notice my vexation, sir, 

And think I am in trouble. Have no fear, 

My promised show is ended, and the actors, 
Being, as I told you, every one a spirit, 

Are all dissolved into the thinnest air. 

And, like this show, the cloud-capped towers of cities, 
The gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples, 

Yea, the great globe itself, with its inheritors, 

Will some day fade, and like my airy pageant, 
Leave not a trace behind. We are of such matter 
As makes a dream, and all our little life 

Is finished by a sleep. 


You notice a certain something is lost, although the sense 
of the original is conveyed. Is it not strange that a man 
% insensible to that something should love Shakespeare 
enough to spend months and months in re-writing what he 
has written ? Human nature is certainly queer. I turned 
to the preface for enlightenment. ‘ Number 230” says 
there that “ the very word poetry might be defined as de- 
noting the consummate expression of thought by means of 
language, and in the case of a great poet the two cannot but 
go hand-in-hand.” As in every line he has altered Shakes- 
peare’s own words you might conclude that “ 280” did not 
consider Shakespeare a great poet, but he has a means of 
escape. He believes that Shakespeare was a great poet, but 
that he deliberately spoilt his work and chose to express him- 
self in antiquated and inadequate language. The lines he 
wrote “ may have been spoken on the stage,” but “ he plays 
with us as an indulgent father with his children,” and left 
It to “ 280” to discover what he would have written had 
he not had that mania for wrapping up his thoughts in 
old-fashioned fustian. 






This is nearly as queer a theory as Mrs. Gallup’s, who 
thought that when Shakespeare wrote : 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
he wanted to convey that Queen Elizabeth went for a drive 
with the Earl of Leicester. The effect of Shakespeare on 
many seems to be to extirpate entirely any common-sense 
they may have once possessed. There is, however, one 
respect in which it is not unprofitable to glance at “* 280’s °’ 
paraphrase of The Tempest. Open it anywhere and you 
can estimate how much a foreigner loses when he reads a 
great poet in a painstaking translation. 
* * * 

Last week I wrote about medieval natural history. I 
have been reading since a curious, learned book upon the 
snake and what it has meant to the imagination of man. 
It is called The Encircled Serpent (Rider. 25s.), and it is 
by Mr. Oldfield Howey, who wrote upon The Horse in Magic 
and Myth some years ago. The Encircled Serpent is a 
fascinating collection of traditions, fables and sym- 
bolism in all countries and ages. The serpent is undoubt- 
edly the most persistent of all animal symbols. In its 
encircled form it has stood for eternity, unity, divinity 
and the deepest and vaguest divinations of the mind ; 
in its writhen or sinuous forms it has typified the most 
opposite ideas, destruction, healing, corruption, inspiration. 
No creature has been made the object of so many cults. 
Mr. Howey does not try to discover the reason, he confines 
himself to collecting and classifying all the myths, folk-lore, 
ritual and religion which have gathered round the serpent. 
He has a chapter on the sea-serpent. The last time this 
interesting monster was sighted was in 1928. The report 
of the event was published in the Daily Express, Decem- 
ber 8th, 1928. The sea-serpent was seen by the officers of 
the French mail steamer, ‘ Pacifique,’ who reported it to 
be only about 25 feet long and brown in colour. Eric 
Pontoppidan, Bishop of Bergen (1755) is undoubtedly the 
greatest authority upon the sea-serpent. He tells us that 
although they live at the bottom of the sea, in July and 
August, which is their spawning time, they occasionally 
rise to the surface in calm weather. He thinks there are 
several species, and that the Norwegian and Greenland 
sea-serpents are distinct varieties, the former being smooth- 
skinned, with a mane hanging like a bunch of sea-weed from 
the neck, while the latter are scaly. He estimates their 
length to be about 600 feet. In colour they are dark 
brown, though varying in shade. Their eyes (I am glad 
to say) are large and bluish, resembling bright pewter plates. 
Their foreheads are high and broad, but in some the snout 
is sharp. In 1875 Captain Drevar, of the ‘ Pauline,’ of 
London, when proceeding with a cargo of coal from Shields 
to Zanzibar, had an enviable experience. After a severe 
storm, which carried her out of her course in the direction 
of Cape San Roque, the crew were watching several sperm 
whales disporting themselves round the vessel, when : 


starting straight from the deeps an enormous serpent appeared, 
and twisted itself into two mighty coils round the largest of the 
whales, which it proceeded to crush in the manner of a boa- 
constrictor. The unfortunate whale vainly struggled, bellowed and 
lashed the water into foam, for its efforts were as nothing against 
the enormous power of its dreadful adversary, whose strength may 
be gauged from the fact that its victim's ribs could be heard cracking, 
one after the other, with a report like that of a small cannon. 


* * * 


You will find this and other stories in Mr. Howey’s book. 
Kipling’s story of the two huge blind worms injured by a 
submarine earthquake, rising to the surface and staining 
the sea with their blood, is the best sea-serpent story. If 
you really want to know something about deep-sea monsters 
and fish, read The Arcturus Adventure, by William Beebee 
(Putnam. 25s.), a very interesting book. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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FANNY BURNEY THE SECOND 


A Great-Niece’s Journals: Extracts from the Journals of Fanny 
Anne Burney (Mrs. Wood), 1830-1842. Edited by her 
grand-daughter, Marcaret S. Ror. Constable. 2ls. 


The worst thing about this book is its title, in which there is 
nothing distinctive or appropriate. There is a point when 
Trelawny’s autobiography is called the Memoirs of a Younger 
Son, and we know what to think when Napoleon III is dubbed 
“not a man but a nephew”; but in this book there is not a 
word suggestive of its name. Some girls are born great-nieces, 
some invent great-niecishness; but Fanny Anne Burney has 
had it quite gratuitously thrust upon her. Queen Victoria had 
many children, all of whom married ; but Mr. Strachey did not 
entitle his book The Life of a Mother-in-Law. 

The Introduction, again, is so confused, and so full of irrele- 
vancies, that it does not remove the impression aroused by the 
title-page. There is little attempt at straightforward arrange- 
ment, and the narrative is interrupted by feeble comments that 
remind us of Dr. Samuel Smiles. Why inform us, for example 
(p. xxiv) that “‘ moved with the times ” is a familiar expression ; 
or (p. xxiii) that Andrew Wood, who was drowned while hurrying 
home to England in a small boat, provides an illustration of the 
proverb, ‘“‘ More haste worse speed”? Again (p. 187), when 
Fanny begins to rhapsodise over a spring morning, why quote 
Lady Georgina (sic) Fullerton to the effect that “‘ with some 
people their admiration 6f Nature induces a kind of ecstasy ” ? 
Most readers will have observed this phenomenon without 
Lady Georgiana’s help. The book, indeed, is disfigured almost 
throughout by platitudes of this kind. 

There are a few errors and misprints, mostly it is true 
trifling. On p. 304 it would have been well to introduce a new 
date-heading ; for under 1839 there is a reference to the death 
of Madame d’Arblay, who died on January 6th, 1840; and 
another to the marriage of Queen Victoria, which took place on 
the 10th of the following February. On p. 341 we are told that 
Francois Sadi Carnot was the son (he was really the grandson) 
of the “ Organiser of Victory,” and that he “succeeded Crevy 
(Grévy) as President of the Republic, but was stabbed by an 
assassin.” What on earth is this but doing here? There are 
several indications that Mrs. Rolt does not know that there was 
no Emperor of Austria till 1806, and that there never was an 
Emperor of Germany. Maria Edgeworth did not write The 
Absentees (p. xi); it is Sydney Smith, not Sidney (p. 333) ; 
Farington’s Diary, not Farrington’s (p. 19); Smollett, not 
Smollet (p. xxviii). On p. 66 we do not know whether the 
printer or the diarist is responsible for ““ R. P. James” instead 
of “G. P. R.” On p. 87, Vansittart, the worst Chancellor of 
the Exchequer between Dashwood and Winston Churchill, is 
said to have had “ a distinguished career.” Many people would 
prefer obscurity to such distinction. On p. 103, 1.12, to judge 
by the context, either Fanny or her editor would appear to have 
written latier for former. On p. 99. Fanny mentions Herne’s 
Oak as “made memorable by Shakespeare in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” It is curious that Mrs. Rolt, noting the slip, 
refers to As You Like Jt, and, though she remembers Ainsworth’s 
Windsor Castle, entirely forgets Merry Wives. On p. 75, the 
omission of a single word gives us the amusing statement that 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts was ‘‘ created by Queen Victoria.” 
The old Queen made some mistakes, but this was not one of 
them. 

The notes are usually brief and informative, though space 
might have been saved by omitting facts that everybody knows 
(what reader of the book will require to be told that Gatton was 
a rotten borough ?), and by giving mere references to, instead of 
long quotations from, such easily accessible sources as Macaulay, 
Green’s History, or De Quincey’s essay on Dr. Parr. The 
biographical appendix is good and useful ; but we still desiderate 
a full index. 

Enough, however, of censure, which, like the cane of the 
schoolmaster, should pain the wielder more than the victim. The 
diary itself makes up for everything : were the editor’s slips ten 
times as many as they are, we should still be grateful to her for 
giving it to us. ‘“ Fanny Anne Burney’s ” diary was obviously 
meant for the author’s eye alone, and has all the charm that 
might be expected from such irresponsible writing. She was 
interested in nature (including even Roman snails), in music 
and painting, in local superstitions, dialectic words and 
phrases, the Kent Cavern and its wonders, in merely living. 
Nothing came amiss to her except scandal and politics. If, in a 


moment of irritation, she gave way to malice, she soon repented, 
and blotted out the naughtiness or glued the offending pages 
irrevocably together. There is thus nothing here to attract the 





a 


cynic ; and human folly, though not overlooked—for she was q 
Burney—is described without malevolence. As for Politics, 
they bored her. “One of the agréments of Madeira (p. 284) is 
that one is spared discussions on tithes, the Corn Laws, and Mr. 
O’Connell” ; and the only sign that she took a side is ap 
outbreak of pleasure on the resignation of Melbourne’s “ odious ” 
ministry. What she says comes to us with a mingling of 
strangeness and familiarity ; for the 1830’s, though distant, are 
not so far off that we cannot see their image in ourselves. She 
is attractive, to us at least, when most perverse; when, for 
instance, she fails to perceive the difference between Liszt and 
Thalberg (pp. 125 and 811); obviously not distinguishing the 
mere executant from the man who added to still more perfect 
execution an unmatched depth of passion. We like her little 
bits of sententiousness: ‘* When people are inclined to be 
happy, how little suffices to make them so!” We can stand 
even her Victorian piety ; it is so plainly sincere: “ My darling 
Baby was born at a quarter past ten. Most mercifully hath the 
Lord dealt with me, and humbly do I feel how great ought to be 
my gratitude for all His mercies. If my child is spared to me, 
may I have grace and strength faithfully to discharge my 
duties towards her!” She certainly did her best. Three or 
four years later the child began to ask questions : “‘ Do chimney- 
sweeps, when they die, become black angels?” ‘* How difficult 
it is,” remarks the mother, “ to make so young a child under- 
stand anything of the attributes of the Almighty!” On 
hearing of the drowning of two men the child said, ‘* Well, Mama, 
God cannot catch their souls, for they are at the bottom of the 
sea.” And the comment is, “the omnipresence of the Deity 
puzzles her much.” 

But there is far more than this in the book. Fanny Anne 
Burney had in rich measure the keenness, intelligence, and good 
temper that seem to have been inseparable from her family ; 
and she had more than common opportunities for the exercise of 
her talents. For her time she was a great traveller, and her 
descriptions of her travels are, even in these days, of remarkable 
interest. She came into contact with all sorts of interesting 
people, and she knew how to draw them out and how to record 
what she had heard. Here we read once more, with all our old 
pleasure, the delightful story of the exiled Napoleon and Betsy 
Balcombe, taken down from the lips of Betsy herself. How late 
Fanny stayed up to write it, one can but guess : it fills fourteen 
printed pages ; but it is plain she was determined to lose not a 
word of it. With equal zeal she records an anecdote or two of 
Wellington : nothing, in fact, but is grist to her impartial mill. 
The whole book has the interest of a tale told by some survivor 
from those olden days, when Victoria was still “the young 
Queen,” Manning still an Anglican, Blackheath a country 
village ; when a ship of a hundred and twenty guns was still a 
leviathan, and when the Sir Walter Vivians were still throwing 
open their grounds to such of their tenantry as showed them 
proper respect. 

One must not omit to mention the admirable format, and the 
illustrations. The portrait at the beginning, especially, is 
charming, and almost reconciles us to the title-page opposite. 
All, indeed, are so good that we shall ever cherish a grudge 
against the binder, who has deprived our copy of the one that 
ought “ to face page 60.” E. E. KE xett. 


SPAIN AND THE EMPEROR 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire. Vol. III. The Emperor. By 
Professor R. B. Merrtman. Macmillan. £1 Is. 


To campaign in the Peninsula with Professor Merriman is 
an invigorating experience. In his way he is as competent 
and trustworthy a commander-in-chief as was the long-nosed 
devil who beat the French in the land where small armies are 
defeated and large armies starve. Those who yearn for 
picturesque description, romantic scenery, atmosphere, psycho- 
logical analysis, may prefer as a guide anyone from Don Quixote 
to Théophile Gautier, from George Borrow to Havelock Ellis, 
from Victor Hugo to Professor Merriman’s own namesake. 
Those who demand narrative in the grand style can still go t 
Prescott or Napier. But for the student who needs his daily 
ration of authentic fact, his ammunition supply of references, 
who knows what it is to be under a leader with a firm grasp 
of administration, strategy and tactics, and prefers such qualities 
to those which conduce to hair-breadth escapes, forlorn hopes 
and other incidents of amateur travel or guerrilla warfare, 
Professor Merriman’s shilling is the one to take. Harvard and 
Balliol, Germany, France and Spain and then Harvard agait 
have given him at fifty an equipment of method, knowledge 
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and judgment which is as modestly born as it is formidably 
adequate. All the languages of Western Europe and great 
masses of their literature—to say nothing of the work of 
American predecessors and contemporaries in his own field— 
are at his command, battalions and batteries of facts and 
references culled from them march and counter-march, skirmish 
jn footnotes or charge in paragraphs at his signal: his little 
blocks of references and discussions and side comments crop 
up at the bottom of every page as full of fodder and rations and 
powder and shot as the famous Portuguese carts, the carefully- 
and relentlessly-enforced arrival of which was always 
saving the situation for Wellington's veterans. Now that history, 
like warfare, has become so largely a matter of organisation, 
now that a book to have any life in it must be at once a summary 
of and a judgment on vast masses of original and secondary 
material scattered in archives and libraries over two continents 
at least, it is perhaps less by his qualities of imagination than 
his candour, his marshalling of evidence, and his critical 
power that a historian stands or falls. His success will depend 
quite as much on his choice of defensive positions, on the 
discipline to which he can subject his material, on the rigour 
with which he can control his fire, the skill with which he brings 
up his reserves, as on flashes of inspiration and the élan with 
which he can launch an offensive. If his vitality or his en- 
thusiasm wane, Nemesis is on his track at once; like the 
ideal quartermaster promoted to command, he is swamped 
in his returns and indents and forgets that the object of a 
campaign is not a smoothly working machine but victory. 

Professor Merriman runs no such risk, for behind all his 
learning is an enthusiasm which would become boisterous in 
a moment if he had time or space to let it loose. As it is, it 
carries on his close-packed narrative with a verve which makes 
the book, rigidly compressed as it is, thoroughly good reading. 
And here and there a boyish keenness crops out in some half 
jocular piece of colloquialism to remind those who knew him 
as an undergraduate of a ferocious heavyweight disturbing 
the Isis and of a terrific reach behind the tennis net. It is 
the same vitality which gets a very carefully proportioned 
account of one of the most complicated careers in history into a 
mere six hundred and seventy pages, more than a third of which 
are devoted to “Spain in the New World.” At the end of 
them all one feels that the Emperor, who is Professor Merriman’s 
quarry, is as effectually disposed of as ever were the French 
marshals whom Wellington drove before him over the Pyrenees 
on his march to Bayonne. 

Spain at her zenith is the theme of this, the third (and not, 
one hopes, by any means the last) volume of Professor Merriman’s 
History of the Spanish Empire. Ferdinand and Isabella, Gonsalvo 
da Cordoba and Cardinal Ximenes and Columbus staked out 
the claims, a chapter of extraordinary accidents paved the 
way, and by 1520 Spain found herself launched under her 
twenty-year-old ruler on a vast adventure. Like France and 
Bonaparte in 1800, so Spain and Charles seemed to be on the 
flood of a tide which only had to be taken at the full to lead 
on to unimagined fortune. But Spain is not France, and Charles 
was no Napoleon. It could never be said of Revolutionary 
France as Professor Merriman says of sixteenth-century Spain, 
that she had greatness thrust upon her. There was, it is true, 
in the Spain of Cortes and Pizarro and Mendoza and Cobos and 
Alva, the Spain which welcomed and equipped Magellan and 
created out of a blend of foreign influences the magnificent 
architecture of Granada Cathedral and of the Alhambra bull- 
ring, a national spirit full of virile passion and self-confidence. 
Spaniards burnt their boats on the shores of Mexico, scaled 
Popocatapetl, were marooned on Tierra del Fuego, gazed 
down into the Grand Canyon and built rafts to explore the 
Mississippi, christened the Philippines and brought home by 
way of the Cape spices snatched in the Moluccas from the 
Portuguese. Spaniards captured the Moorish corsair Dragut 
in a lonely bay of Corsica; Spanish troops, as they boasted, 
taught German cities the Catholic truth; Spanish ships fought 
their way into the Aigean; Spanish Inquisitors manceuvred 
themselves into the Netherlands; Spaniards took Tunis and 
joined in the sack of Rome, drove the French from Milan and 
besieged Marseilles. It was in the very heart of Spain, among 
the mountains of Estermadura, that the Hapsburg Emperor, 
born in the Netherlands and wearied with journeys and cam- 
paigns, and negotiations in Germany, Austria, Italy. the Low 

tries, France, England and North Africa, retired to do 
Penance for his sins. The country which by its staunchness 
and discipline, its wealth and its orthodoxy, made itself the 
ot of a cosmopolitan empire and the bulwark of the Faith 
against French renegades, Lutheran heretics and the infidel 





forces of Solyman and Barbarossa, bore a burden as heavy as 
that shouldered by France when she made herself the instrument 
of Napoleon's ambition. But there was this difference between 
Napoleon’s champion and Charles’, that whereas the Corsican 
made himself the master of France, the Hapsburg was absorbed 
by Spain. He roused her to a sense of an imperial mission ; 
more Catholic than the Pope, the Spaniards found an ideal outlet 
for their energies in backing Charles against Luther and Solyman, 
strengthening his arm against the wiles of Clement VII. and Paul 
III. and the extravagant hostility of Paul IV., and convincing 
Aztecs, Incas, Mayas and Moluccans of the truths of Chris- 
tianity. Castile was already committed to the conquest of the 
New World and Aragon to contest the mastery of the Western 
Mediterranean and to contro! at least Southern Italy, long 
before Charles landed to take up his inheritance of both. In 
one sense, his whole life was spent in trying in vain to reconcile 
Spain to amalgamation with the Netherlands, to join Antwerp 
and Brussels, as he soon ceased to try to join Vienna to Madrid. 
This unnatural and fatal union was part of the price which 
Spain paid for the hegemony of Europe, the rest of that price 
was made up of financial loss, the decay of local institutions, 
the growth of corruption, the drain of men. 

But it was not Charles, but Spain herself, who committed 
her from the very accession of the Emperor to a proud aloofness 
from foreign influences (of which Charles was the first to feel 
the brunt) and an impenetrable and aristocratic contempt for 
new things. More truly than in Rome itself, the ghost of the 
Roman Empire may be said to sit crowned among the jagged 
mountains and barren gorges of Spain. When the Spaniards 
marched through Italy stamping out the Renaissance, it was 
as though the Romans had come again to expel from their birth- 
place the spirit of modernity, and when the Jesuits invaded 
Germany and Poland and Ireland, it was as though the boundaries 
of the old Empire were being rounded out by true inheritors 
of the Roman tradition of discipline and the Roman genius 
for adaptation. More acquisitive than creative, with a proud 
contempt for death and pain, ruthlessly ambitious and yet 
profoundly pious, at once savagely passionate and meticulously 
ceremonious, there was nothing docile about the Spaniard 
of the sixteenth century. He was not the man to receive with 
gratitude a brand new legal system and a patched up religion 
from the hands of a successful adventurer, and to be made happy 
for life by a pinch of the ear even from the greatest parvenu 
in history. More than ever to-day Spain is a land of ghosts, 
for among them is the ghost of the Spain of Charles V. When 
the clergy of Cordova Cathedral proudly showed to the Emperor 
the new plateresque church which they had built in the 
very middle of the mosque of Abd-ar-Rahman, already seven 
hundred years old, he remarked: ‘“ You have built what you 
or others might have built anywhere ; but you have destroyed 
something which was unique in the world.” When the tourist 
agent and the business man have succeeded in modernising 
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Spain, this will have happened again. But it has not happened 
yet, the ghost of Spain at her zenith still haunts her cities and 
the long, lonely dust-smothered roads that run across the parched 
plains of Andalusia into the barren mountains that encircle 
Madrid. «KB. 


A REALISTIC ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By Bronistaw 
Ma.rnowsk!1, D.Sc. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Historically speaking, it is only in very recent years that 
human beings have begun to take any serious scientific interest 
in their own characteristics. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, biology; all these sciences were to reach a relatively 
high degree of development before man turned his attention to 
the being whose existence alone had rendered their pursuit 
possible. There is, however, a providential aspect of this 
belated appearance of the proper study of mankind. Perhaps 
only after a prolonged preliminary discipline in scientific method 
was man to be trusted to examine his own nature with any 
real detachment. Yet, even to-day, the anthropologist is 
far from having attained a truly objective attitude to his 
material. Just as the early astronomers were lured from 
scientific realism by «esthetic, theological or merely superstitious 
considerations, so the ethnologist or sociologist of to-day 
suffers himself to be led away from scientific accuracy by the 
appeal of the dramatic, the picturesque or the logically satisfying. 
Hence the prevalence in anthropological theory of such impressive 
but essentially shoddy conceptions as those of “ the undifferen- 
tiated horde ” (the very stuff for the films, that), “‘ the spirit of 
the clan,” “ primitive promiscuity ” and the like. 


__——It is the business of Dr. Malinowski in this little work to 


register his objections to this uncritical tendency as it is exempli- 
fied particularly in the attitude of modern anthropologists 
towards primitive law. He points out that they have approached 
the subject with a number of serious misconceptions in their 
minds. In the first place they have allowed themselves to be 
hypnotised by the conception of the savage as a blind slave of 
custom, fear of supernatural retribution, or the mythical “ spirit 
of the tribe.” These are factors which undoubtedly come into 
play in determining the nature of savage organisation. But 
there is little doubt that too much importance has been attached 
to them. Certainly in north-west Melanesia, the area in which 
Dr. Malinowski made his observations, considerable importance 
must be assigned to such elements as the purely practical nature 
of the measures adopted in social organisation and the advantage 
which each individual gains by taking his part in the communal 
life of the tribe. Thus, there are various practices, like that of 
bestowing presents of food on remote relations, which are seen, 
when scrutinised with more attention, to be ultimately in the 
interest of those who perform them. However arbitrary or 
ceremonious the practice may appear to be to the superficial 
eye, it will be found in the end to be dictated by a shrewd 
sense of the advantages to be obtained by performing it. 

In the course of this investigation Dr. Malinowski has also 
been able to puncture yet another pet notion of the romantic 
anthropologist ; the idea that there exists a sort of “* savage 
communism.” It appears that in Melanesia, while all sorts of 
possessions seem to pass casually from hand to hand, their 
transference is really a matter of careful calculation. Everybody 
obtains compensation from some quarter for his apparent 
indiscriminate generosity ; it is, again, a question of enlightened 
self-interest. It is to be noted, however, that the social 
mechanism by means of which the Melanesian discharges his 
obligations and receives a return for his disbursements is both 
laborious and intricate. Why, one asks, does he not scrap it 
in favour of something more efficient ? Here we find the “ spirit 
of the clan ” coming into play ; he is abjectly submissive to the 
system in which he has been brought up. Yet, as Dr. Malinowski 
shows, the enactments of the unwritten law are modified with 
due regard to purely human weaknesses and susceptibilities ; 
the “* personal element ” is, one finds, taken into consideration 
to a surprising degree. 

Thus, in the place of amorphous solidarity or mechanical 
adherence to custom we are given a picture of an elaborate, if 
uncodified, system of customary law. The orthodox anthro- 
pologist, with his civilised conception of law as a matter of 
courts, sanctions and penalties, and the resulting concentration 
of his interest on purely criminal procedure, has again missed 
the point. In Melanesia at least supervision can exist without 
policemen, jurisdiction without the existence of a corpus juris, 
and punishment without the sentence ofa court. This last point 


is of particular interest. The natives observed by Dr. Malin. 
owski have in this respect achieved a high degree of geif. 
government. Sentences are often self-inflicted, as in the case of 
voluntary suicide as an expiation for having broken the sacreg 
law of exogamy. Disputes are adjusted very simply by the 
individuals concerned. There is, too, the excellent institution 
of the yakala: public expostulation by the offended party, 
And even with regard to the few offences which are universally 
discountenanced, appreciation is shown of the niceties of the 
particular case. 

In short, the author of this interesting study has made it 
clear that at any rate in the area with which he is concerned, 
the human factor enters into the organisation of primitive 
society to a far greater degree than most anthropologists have 
apparently suspected. The presumption is, of course, that the 
same state of affairs will be found to prevail amongst 
other tribes. It would, indeed, scarcely be surprising if this did 
not prove to be the case. Nobody, in fact, except a professional 
anthropologist—that most pedantic and unimaginative of the 
observers of mankind—would ever expect the situation to be 
different. In bringing out the fact that tact, adaptability and 
intelligent self-interest are not confined to the civilised races of 
the earth Dr. Malinowski has rendered a useful service to the 
much-needed humanising of the science of man. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN A CANOE 


The Venturesome Voyages of Captain Voss. New edition. Martin 
Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. 


It is just over twenty-one years since Captain J. C. Voss, of 
Victoria, B.C., sailed into Pernambuco harbour, having com- 
pleted a voyage round the world in a canoe. He afterwards re- 
crossed the Atlantic to England, and the wonderful little vessel, 
with its even more wonderful little skipper, were to be seen at 
Earls Court during the Navy and Marine Exhibition of 1905. 
Voss was next heard of in Yokohama in 1912. Seal-fishing had 
been stopped, by international agreement, for a period of fifteen 
years, and he was out of a job. So he started off with two com- 
panions in a tiny yacht, the Sea Queen, to encompass the world 
once more. They ran into a typhoon. Both masts were blown 
out of the yacht, her mainboom was smashed, she sprang a leak, 
and finally turned turtle. Somehow they righted her, and 
crawled back five hundred miles under jury masts to the 
Japanese coast, having survived a typhoon that had wrecked 
towns and villages on the mainland and sunk a liner. The 
incredible story was doubted at first, but the condition of the 
yacht was sufficient evidence for most people who saw her. 
From being laughed at, Voss was lionised ; and after a bit the 
strange little man seems to have got tired of talking and explaining, 
for he went off quietly and built another absurdly small boat 
and sailed away from Yokohama into the open sea. Apparently 
no one has ever heard of him since. 

It was at Yokohama in 1918 that Voss first published this 
account of his voyages. The present publishers explain that the 
greater part of that edition was lost in the Japanese earthquake 
of some years ago, and that, therefore, ‘‘ a book, which deserves 
to be a classic, is almost unknown.” What happened to it in the 
interval between 1913 and the earthquake they do not say; 
presumably the war interfered with its distribution. At any 
rate, it was a thoroughly good move to reprint it, and though 
the original illustrations have been lost, the publishers have 
managed to secure an interesting set of drawings and photo- 
graphs in their place. Voss’s style is as quaint and stiff as his 
own personality. He struts through the book like a gallant little 
bantam cock. The narrative is obviously taken from his log 
(which he always kept faithfully) and it certainly seems to bear 
the stamp of truth on every page. When, however, it came to 
recording the conversations that took place between himself 
and his various sailing companions, or the people they met on 
shore, he evidently thought it necessary to record everything in 
direct speech. But he could not reconcile himself to the appear- 
ance of colloquialisms in his book. He consequently edited and 
polished up the speeches to such an extent that everyone 1s 
made to talk as long-windedly as a Henty hero and as pom- 
pously as a character in a modern historical play. That is the 
only really incredible thing in the whole record. There must be 
still a number of people who believe Voss to have been almost 48 
great a liar as he was a sailor. The evidence for the canoe 
voyage round the world is overwhelming ; but that adventure 
of the Sea Queen in the typhoon, and—still more—certain other 
stories that he used to tell verbally have been laughed at all 
over the world. Such doubters should read his book. It rings true. 
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Important Selection of New Books 


3rd Edition. 
Famous Trials of History (Illus. 21/- net) by LORD BIRKENHEAD 


A. H. M. Brice in the Daily Express:—“ Will fascinate that large public which is interested in the moving story of human infirmity.” 


Reflections from Shakespeare (Illus. 21/- net) by LENA ASHWELL 


This work by a distinguished actress with the greatest of dramatists as her subject, deals mainly with the period of the tragedies, by one who 
possesses imaginative insight, as well as practical experience. (Ready shortly.) 











Sailing Across Europe (Illus. 21/- net) by NEGLEY FARSON 


An unusual and interesting travel book. Mr. Farson tells in breezy style of the numerous adventures which befel him on his unique journey 
through the waterways of Europe. (Ready shortly.) 


Beyond Khyber Pass (Illus. 18/- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 


‘ Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th thous.), etc. (Ready shortly.) as , 5 
In this book he tells the story of his adventure through the Khyber Pass, and describes the outlook of the strange warlike tribes of this region. 


The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776-1925 (Jilus. 21/- net) by J. S. FLETCHER 


on ; Author | “ Picturesque Yorkshire,” etc. (Ready shortly.) 
An authoritative and entertaining account of the annual classic race run on the Town Moor, Doncaster, since it was first founded. Full of anecdote. 


The Story of Louise de Bettignies (Illus. 12/6 net) by ANTOINE REDIER 


A vivid account of the experiences of a great heroine, perhaps the greatest heroine the War produced, and of her organisation of the British 
Intelligence Service behind the German lines. This record makes vivid reading.” (Ready shortly.) 














Scotland Yard (18/- net) by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


“ Numerous stories culled from the police records of each country. . . . Stranger and more fascinating than any detective fiction.” —New 
Statesman. “ Lays bare the grisly cupboard of Scotland Yard and its Continental counterparts.”—Outlook. 





More Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian (Illus. 18/- ne?) by fAAJOR FITZROY GARDNER 


“A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good stories of famous Victorians.”—Daily ronicle. “ Delightfully readable."—Daily News, 





Blotted Scutcheons: Some Society Causes Celebres  (Jilus. 18/- net) by HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of “‘ The Mayfair Calendar,” etc. 











“I have enjoyed dipping into these old scandals.”—Sphere. “ As readable as fiction.”—Morning Post. — “ An attractive book . . . most 
interesting.”—Spectator. “‘ A dozen Causes Celebres that thrilled high society.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
The First World Flight (Illus. 24/- net) by LOWELL THOMAS 
Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia.” 20th thous. * ty E i 
“One may hope that many will read this chronicle of a great flight.”—Times. “A great romance. —Daily =ored : 
Seagirt Jungles (Illus. 18/- net) by C. L. COLLENETTé, F.E.S. 
“A book that will delight the naturalist. Breathless narrative of adventure.”—Daily Chronicle. 
The Autobiography of Sir Felix Semon, K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Fue \ McINTYRE 


Edited by HENRY C. SEMON, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), and THOMAS A. 
“His most interesting reminiscences are connected with his duties as throat specialist to the Royal Family.”—Morning Post. 
stories.”.—Daily Chronicle. 


The Land Without Music (12/6 net) by OSCAR A. H. SCHMITZ 


“A frank and impartial critic of English social life and character.”"—Daily Chronicle. “ Amusing reading.”—John o’ London's Weekly. 


7/6 net LATEST NEW & FORTHCOMING NOVELS 7/6 net 
BELLARION (3rd ed) by RAFAEL SABATINI 
LABELS (rd ed at pres)  Y A, HAMILTON GIBBS 
RAMSDEN (3rd_ed at press) ty TALBOT MUNDY 


OUR MISS ACADEE ty “RITA” 
A WOMAN IN THE MAKING ” H. PROTHERO LEWIS 
ROPES OF SAND G42 ty M. P. WILLCOCKS 
DESTINY'S DARLING __ MRS. HORACE TREMLETT 
PRUDENCE’S DAUGHTER 'y ETHEL HUESTON 
STRANGE TREASURE ==)’ KENNETH PERKINS 
YOUNG ANARCHY by SIR PHILIP GIBBS 
THE OTHER LAW ty PATRY WILLIAMS 


N.B.—The author of “ Little Peter Vacuum” (10th ed.), Anthony Gibbs, has written 
a new novel “The Elder Brother,” which will be published on 8th October. 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), Ltd, PATERNOSTER ROW 


“ Amusing 
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Voss’s first big exploit in small ships was to take a ten-ton 
sloop, the Xora, from Victoria to Cocos Island in search of buried 
treasure—which, of course, he never found. That won him a 
certain reputation, and in 1901 he was approached by a Canadian 
journalist, named Luxton, with a proposal that they should 
attempt to sail round the world in an even smaller boat and 
share the proceeds of the inevitable publicity. Voss assented. 
Shortly afterwards he was walking through an Indian village 
on Vancouver Island when he saw “a fairly good-looking 
canoe lying on the beach.”” Admittedly it was a big canoe. It 
was thirty feet in length, and five feet six inches in breadth. But 
it is not too much to say that no one, since the time of the 
Vikings, has thought of making a voyage even half-way round 
the world in such a vessel. It had a tall wooden figurehead of 
genuine Indian design, and in general appearance—if we may 
judge from the photographs—was not at all unlike our idea of 
the Norsemen’s ships. Voss bought the canoe and christened 
it the Tilikum. As the red cedar log from which the Tilikum 
had been dug out, Indian fashion, was of soft—if durable— 
wood, Voss put in oak frames twenty-four inches apart to 
strengthen the hull. He also built up her sides seven inches, 
decked her over, and fitted in a cabin (five feet by eight) and a 
cockpit for steering. He rigged her with three small masts and 
four small fore and aft sails. 

In this preposterous vessel he sailed round the world. Some- 
times he did as much as 177 miles a day, sometimes only twenty 
miles in a fortnight, and the journey took just three years. Luxton 
left him in the Fiji, and his next mate was washed overboard 
in a gale and drowned. The compass was lost at the same time, 
and from there to Australia Voss had to carry on alone, finding 
his bearings by the sun and stars, and so afraid of sleeping at the 
helm that he eventually lost the ability to sleep altogether, even 
when it was safe, and arrived at Sydney more dead than alive. 
There funds ran out, and the Tilikum was put on exhibition in 
the principal towns, and had her only serious accident during 
one of these land voyages. In New Zealand and afterwards at 
Capetown there were more exhibitions, and Voss forced himself 
to deliver lectures. His mates were of doubtful quality. One 
was “ greatly addicted to alcoholic drinks,” another was sea- 
sick all the time; the best was a young man who had been 
trained for the priesthood and had “ refined manners.” This 
last, oddly enough, is the only mate he had whom the stiff little 
skipper does not speak of throughout as “ Mr. So-and-so.” This 
one gained the honour of a nickname. The sea-sick mate 
suddenly recovered between Pernambuco and London, and 
began to eat so ravenously that they had to change their course 
for the Azores to get more food! Altogether it is an amazing 
story. Anyone who wants to know the details of how it was done 
—the use that was made of sea-anchors, for instance, in riding a 
storm—must be referred to the appendix that Voss added to 
this book. In the end he admits that the most important rule 
of all is that there should always be someone awake at the helm. 
If that is observed a small vessel is as safe on the high seas, in 
any weather, as a big one. Did he forget it himself in the end? 


CLISSOLD IN LOVE 


The World of William Clissold. Vol. II., Books 3 and 4. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

It would be a pity if many of those people who read last 
month the first volume of Mr. Wells’ new novel should thereby 
be deterred from attempting to read the second ; for the second 
is incomparably more interesting. Thé first dealt with matters 
—teligion and politics—which Mr. Wells cannot write about 
without being intolerably prosy, superficial and self-plagiaristic. 
He seems indeed to write about religion as a blind man might 
write about colour, not merely unconscious of the finer shades, 
but doubtful in his heart whether the perceptions and emotions 
which the more fortunate try to describe to him have any reality 
at all. And when he writes about politics he is always crudely 
personal or else impossibly vague. But the second volume deals 
with subjects which Mr. Wells can write about, and can write 
about with an unfailing freshness. One turned the last page of 
the first volume with a sigh of relief and a silent vow never to 
undertake to read another word written by Mr. Wells about 
either God or Socialism. As one turns the last page of the 
second volume one’s annoyance is directed wholly against the 
publishers who, by reviving a practice which became deservedly 
obsolete fifty years ago, oblige us to wait another month before 
we can have the rest of the book. We suppose Messrs. Benn 
reverted to this method in the hope of securing extra publicity 
(three reviews instead of one!) and of prolonging the period 
during which the book might decently remain amongst the 


——. 


current topics of that very best of advertisers—dinner-table con. 
versation. We can only say that we hope this speculation 
will fail, as, indeed, in view of the character of the first volume, 
it well may ; but it is a little difficult, we confess, to reconcile 
this hope with our still stronger wish that no lover of Mr. Wells’ 
earlier books should by failing to read this volume miss some 
of the best work he has ever done. 

The first half of the new volume deals with the views, activities, 
and marriage of Billy Clissold’s elder brother Dickon. Dickon 
believes in advertising, believes even that parsons and school- 
masters are destined to be superseded by the ever-expanding art 
of the advertising agent and his copy-writers. For his own part 
he makes a tremendous personal success of the new art, and his 
faith in it grows with his pile : 

You've got to explain your Millennium to people, Billy ; you've 
got to make ’em want it and you've got to tell °em how to get it .. . 
What were the twelve Apostles ? Drummers, just drummers, 
Travelling in Salvation. Introducing a new line . . . What is a 
wayside crucifix ?—an advertisement of the faith . .. The very 
flowers by the wayside, Billy, are advertisements for bees ! 

Billy could not quite swallow all this, but like his brother he 
loved and believed in words; and immediately after the war 
they shared an almost farcically extreme enthusiasm for the 
blessed word “ Reconstruction,” and suffered together a pro- 
portionately severe phase of disillusion. ‘* We seemed to see the 
promised land, Bitly. And now where is it?” Dickon belongs 
to a recognisable type—the type of business push-and-go with 
more vitality than brains, inevitably wealthy, inevitably “ all- 
over-the-place ”’ in his ideas of the meaning and purpose of life. 
But far more interesting is a vignette of Dickon’s wife—with a 
whole personality concentrated in a posthumous letter—so real 
and yet so unusual that it must surely somehow have been 
drawn direct from life. 

It is only, however, when we have done with Dickon and his 
belongings and reached Book 4 that Mr. William Clissold and 
his autobiography come really to life. As an extraordinarily 
successful scientific inventor and industrial organiser, Clissold is 
not entirely convincing, but as deceived husband and after- 
wards as more or less promiscuous lover, he is utterly convincing. 
He is not a quite normal type. Sex counts to him for far more 
than it does to the great majority of men. But if he and his like 
are in a minority, it is certainly not nearly a small enough 
minority to be called “ abnormal” ; indeed, we are not sure that 
it is even a minority amongst men of excepticnal mental activity. 
Mr. Clissold is able, at any rate, to give us a most penetrating and 
remarkably complete analysis of all sorts of “* love,” from the 
instinctive groping calf-love of youth—feeling that there is, some 
difference between its lusts and its emotions, yet unable to dis- 
tinguish between them—to the highly sophisticated yet perhaps 
even more passionate, because more disinterested, love of later 
middle age. He begins with a very youthful and unfortunate 
marriage, followed by a baby of permanently uncertain paternity. 
He gets his decree nisi; but he overlooks the existence of the 
Queen’s Proctor, and the decree is quashed. So he is tied for life 
to a woman with whom he cannot live; yet he is literally unable 
to live without women. After numerous minor “ passades ” he 
lives for some years with a divorcée (he himself having been one 
of the several co-respondents) in a relation which is half platonic 
yet not platonic, and very peaceful and satisfactory. But 
“* Sirrie”’ dies, and then there are more “ passades” until 
** Helen ” comes along. 

Mr. Clissold begins his affair with Helen at the age of fifty- 
three, she being thirty years younger. It is the greatest and 
most obsessive love of his life, in which physical and emotional 
attraction are at last balanced, and it goes on for five or six 
years. But Helen is a successful actress with a career of her 
own and their careers clash; neither will give way, and separation 
follows. But the separation gives him no freedom from her 
haunting image, and he wanders about Europe in a neurasthenic 
state seeking distraction in vain—running away from a meeting 
of the League of Nations in Geneva because he has seen Helen’s 
double in a restaurant. In the rocking train to Paris he reaches 
a resolution. Being now in his sixtieth year he realises that : 

I was losing all purpose in my life because I had never faced and 
fought my essential weakness. I must do without women. Hence- 
forth I must do without women. ;Henceforth I must do without 
women. Henceforth I must do without women. That is what I 
ought to have decided in Edenbridge Square a third of a century 
ago. 

For a day or two he wanders aimlessly about Paris, and then, in 
the last pages of this volume, he finds a sort of peace (named 
Clementina), and the manner in which he finds her—* picks her 
up” would be the suitable phrase—on a boulevard in Paris 1s 
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Much of the time now wasted at International Con- 

ferences will be saved when the delegates have 

learnt Foreign ae ad the New Pelman 
method. 








THE “BEST WAY” OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES 





Distinguished Generals Praise the New Pelman 
Method of Learning French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. 


“I find that the Pelman Method is the best way of learning 
French without a teacher.” 


So says General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., writing of the New Pelman “ direct” method of 
learning Foreign Languages without using English. 


Another distinguished military officer who recommends 
this method is Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B., 
D.S.O., who writes :-— 


“ Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more 
French than in eight years spent at school and college. The 
Course is without doubt the best method of learning a Foreign 
Language. The study has been a pleasure.” 


“The study has been a pleasure.” This is important. 
Many people start to learn languages. They attend a class 
or they purchase a grammar and a dictionary. But after 
a time they get tired. They cease to attend the class. They 
leave the grammar and dictionary on their bookshelves. 
Why is this? In nine cases out of ten it is because they 
have found the study dull. It is the grammar which has 
bored them—the pages of rules and exceptions which they 
are told they must master before the doors and delights 
of French, Italian, German or Spanish literature can be 
thrown open to them. And so they give up. 


By the new “direct” method these grammatical difficulties are 
swept away. When you take up a Pelman Course in French, or in 
any other language, you are introduced to the language itself from 
the very beginning and you start learning to speak, write, read and 
understand it from the first day. Formal grammar is avoided. 
You a up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 
If, after you have learnt to use the language, you would like to 
study the mmar you can do so. But the Grammar comes last, 
the living guage comes first. 

That is why the new method is so interesting and so successful. 

Another striking feature of this method is that it enables you to 
learn French in French, German in German, Spanish in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. 

Even if you do not possess the smallest acquaintance with any one 
of these languages you can now learn them without using a word 
of English. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart. You 
learn the words you need by using them, and in such a way that 
you never forget them. There is no translation (either mental or 
on paper) from one language into another. Hence you avoid the 

hesitation” (due to translating mentally words of one language 

—— = into words of another lan- 
guage) which is almost un- 
avoidable when a Foreign 
Language is learnt by the 
old obsolete method. By 
the new plan you learn to 
speak the language like a 

2} / native. 
The New Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books, entitled respectively, “How to Learn French,” 
“How to Learn Italian,” “How to Learn Spanish,” and “How to 
tm German.” 
_ You can have a free copy of any one of these books by writing for 
it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 66 Pe 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State which book you 
want, and a copy will be sent you by return gratis and post free. 











THE HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Latest Volumes 


The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art. By 
PROFESSOR A. GRENIER. Describes the development of 
Roman civilization from its beginnings, with its hard morality 
and countless little gods, to the cosmopolitan maturity of the 
Augustan Age, with its personal ambition, luxury, and emperor- 
worship. The art and literature of Rome are vividly described. 
With 52 illustrations, 16/- net. 


The Formation of the Greek People By PROFESSOR 
A. JARDE. Discusses the country, climate, race, and history 
which made the Greeks what they were; describes the develop- 
ment of Athens, Sparta, and the other Greek cities; and shows 
the tendency to unity, based on common language, ideas, and 
danger defeated by the particularist spirit. With 7 maps, 
16/- net. 


The Aryans: a Study of Indo-European Origins. By V. 
GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt., author of “ The Dawn of European 
Civilization.” “A book of perennial interest, precisely what such 
a work should be.”—New Statesman. With 8 plates and 28 text 
illustrations, 10/6 net. 


From Tribe to Empire: Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East. By PROFESSORS A. 
MORET and M. DAVY. “ Full of valuable and curious infor- 
mation. No student of human origins can afford to neglect this 
careful investigation.”—Journal of Education. With 54 illustra- 
tions and maps, 16/- net. 


Race and History : an Ethnological Introduction to History. 
By PROFESSOR E. PITTARD. “A luminous conspectus of 
what anthropology has to tell us of the question of races from 
the earliest times to the present.”—-Saturday Review. With 9 
illustrations, 21/- net. 


Full Prospectus on A pplication 


KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4 
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FALLODON PAPERS 


By Lord GREY OF FALLODON. Decorated with 
frontispiece, title page, head and tail pieces 
specially designed and cut on wood by ROBERT 
GIBBINGS. 10/6 net 


A WILTSHIRE PARSON 
AND HIS FRIENDS 10/6 net 


The Correspondence of WILLIAM LISLE 
BOWLES. Together with four hitherto un- 
identified reviews by COLERIDGE. Edited by 
GARLAND GREEVER. 


A GREAT-NIECE’S JOURNALS 


Being Extracts from the Journals of FANNY 
ANNE BURNEY (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. 
Edited with a Preface and Notes by MARGARET 
S. ROLT. 8 collotype illustrations. 21/- net 


CIVILISATION OR CIVILISATIONS: 


An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy of History 
By E. H. GODDARD and P. A. GIBBONS. With 
an Introduction by F.C. S. SCHILLER. 7/6 net 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 7/6 net 


Spectator: “ She has observed, she has something to say, 
and she knows how to say it—the three things that go to 
up a - « « We commend Mrs. 
Millin’s book to our readers’ most serious attention.” 




























*S Constable’s Autumn List is 
ready. Write for a copy. 
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one of the most charming and delicate pieces of description that 
Mr. Wells has ever given us. He sends her to Provence to find 
for him a house in which he can write this book—and for herself 
a pension ten minutes’ walk away. 

If this résumé of Mr. Clissold’s adventures should seem 
satirical, that is a mere result of necessary brevity, unintended 
by the reviewer. For the whole point of these love confessions of 
Mr. Clissold is their vivid veracity, and veracity is never a fit 
subject for satire. Such adventures happen throughout life to 
great numbers of men, but rarely, if ever, in modern literature 
have they been described with such detachment and yet with 
such emotional faithfulness. This part of the book might be— 
and probably will be—described by some as a frank defence of 
sexual promiscuity, and it would be difficult effectively to rebut 
that description ; but any such judgment would be altogether 
beside the mark. For this is not a moral treatise, but an honest 
novel, an honest picture of life as one exceptionally able and 
industrious man has seen it. The moralists may prate as they 
please, says Mr. Clissold in effect, this is what I have done and 
this is why I did it ; I am tired of dissimulation, I tell you the 
plain facts. In others of Mr. Wells’ books the general subject of 
love has been treated in a fashion which has not seemed to be 
altogether sincere. There has seemed often to be less attempt to 
reveal than to excuse or conceal ; yet there have always been 
hints that the writer could say much more if he chose. At last he 
has chosen and has given us a picture of the sexual life of a man, of 
which the least that can be said is that it is notably courageous. 
But courage alone would not have been enough. There was 
necessary also a wide knowledge of all the strange facets of the 
subject, and the ability to get emotional states on to paper 
without the distortions of self-justification. And this we think 
Mr. Wells has done. 

In the earlier part of this second volume there is an admirable 
and most devastating description of the various types that 
haunt the French Riviera—the people who annually leave the 
pheasants for Egypt, Egypt for the Riviera, the Riviera for the 
London season, then Deauville or Venice, then Scotland and then 
back to Egypt via the pheasants—the people who have nothing 
to do in life, who are rich or prematurely “ retired,’ and whose 
sole apparent object is to do what other people do, and, above 
_ all, avoid the demon of introspection. It is a typical piece of Mr. 
Wells’ writing at its very best. 


HOGARTH ESSAYS 
The Poet’s Eye. By Vernon Lez, Litt.D. Hogarth Press 


1s. 6d. 
Another Future of Poetry, By Roserrt Graves. Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


The Structure of Wuthering Heights. By C. P. S. Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d. 

Vernon Lee has written many volumes of prose, to the 
value of which not nearly enough attention, of recent years, 
has been drawn, but never in all her life a single line of verse. 
So at least she tells us, in opening these present notes of hers 
“on some differences between verse and prose.” True, it is 
hard to believe that anyone could have written so long and 
so well without achieving, secretly perhaps but still unmis- 
takably, at the least a quatrain. But there it is; we have 
Vernon Lee’s word for it; and the fact is a pointer towards 
her position in surveying the old fallacious rivalry of prose 
and verse. 

She writes as an agnostic, but with a spiritual humility 
towards the high gods which would win the sympathy, the 
affection even, of their most convinced devotees : 


I am acutely aware (she says) of belonging to a lower caste ; 
and that my walk in life is, however honourable, humble and 
decidedly humdrum. . . . However close their resemblance 
(i.e., the poets’) to human beings, there remains an unaccountable 
difference, something like an aura, about them. 


And she goes on expressly to qualify poetry as godlike and 
immortal, as being something that lives on imperishably in 
the memory, whilst prose, when once it has fulfilled its 
workaday purpose of altering one’s opinions in one way or 
another, vanishes into a thin wrack of evanescent words. 
Is not Vernon Lee here allowing her prose-writer’s humility 
to run away with her? After all, the memory does not scorn 
prose so utterly as that; it would be easy to cite p . 
say, of Browne or Landor or Hazlitt, which, without having 
specifically “altered” anything in the mind, remain there 
“‘ throned in state” no less firmly than the rhymed or metrical 
incantations of the poets. Prose or poetry? It all depends, 





as the dons say, on your definition. However, Vernon Lee 
is not in the least overawed by the poet’s eye which is her 
subject: she freely admits the potency of its fine frenzy ; 
but “‘Why do you roll?” she asks, and “ What is your 
frenzy?” And her argument is that the poet’s eye is set 
rolling only by the fact of his using verse as the medium of 
expression, that poetry possesses what Mr. Robert Graves has 
called a “ toxic” effect.on its practitioners and their listeners: 
and further, that the use of verse gives a writer the feeling, 
illusory or otherwise, of being a poet, which will also provide 
him with listeners ready to hear him with a readiness “ for 
a special kind of enjoyment involving a maximum of sympathy 
and good will, a minimum of the critical activity with its 
perpetual Stop: what does that mean?” The relationship, 
in fact, becomes rather like that of the Mariner and the ° 
Wedding Guest. To conclude, Vernon Lee calls in Wordsworth 
as an ally, and quotes from the Excursion (II., v. 76) lines which 
bear out her main contentions as to the value of verse as verse 
—but which, after her comments thereon, leave one feeling 
that the poet, after all, has an unfair advantage. There igs 
a great deal of wit and common sense in these fourteen 
pages. 

Next comes Mr. Robert Graves. He, of course, is no 
agnostic; on the contrary, he writes with the professional 
fervour and business-like shrewdness of an experienced parish 
priest. Poetry is to him the core of human life: from that 
centre he looks out at the world around him, and he often 
gives an impression of judging all human problems by their 
bearing on a possible renaissance of poetry, or the emergence 
of a widespread “ poetry-sense.” There is a nonchalance in 
his manner of throwing out conjectures : 

Perhaps some discovery by which food and other necessities 
of life could everywhere be obtained locally, together with a 
solution of the population question, might give the necessary 
background to a national revitalising of Poetry ; 

or thus: 

The future of English prosody depends enormously on the 
outcome of the class antagonism that undoubtedly is now in full 
swing. A Red victory would bring with it, I believe, a renewal 
of the native prosody in a fairly pure form. . . . 

But it is refreshing to have contact, as one does in reading 
Mr. Graves’s criticism, with a mind that is aware of poetry, 
not as so many books, bound in different colours and standing 
side by side staring into sitting-rooms, but as a pent-up force 
in human nature, an inevitable form of life, “‘ an instinct that 


cannot long be repressed.” 
The third of these essays is a paper read to the “ Heretics” 
at Cambridge. It is a small masterpiece in the marshalling of 


internal evidence. The plot of Wuthering Heights, as C. P. S. 
reminds us by outlining it, is highly complex, spread over 
a long period of time, and yet curiously symmetrical, as far as 
the relationships of the Earnshaw and Linton families and 
the “‘ human cuckoo,” Heathcliff are concerned. How far is 
it coherent in its chronology? How far does the story of 
Heathcliff's successive acquisitions of property accord with 
the state of English law during the years covered by the 
narrative ? The writer’s answers to these and other questions 
renew one’s astonishment at Emily Bronté’s accuracy in 
realising her characters. Look for a moment at the chrono- 
logical table of the book given by C. P. S. in his appendix, 
and ask how many of the classic novels could show such 
precision of narrative without the mention of more than two 
or three dates in the whole of their pages. It is to be hoped 
that C. P. S. may turn to the examination of other works by 
different writers from this point of view: a good deal of 
light might thereby be thrown on the processes of the craft 
of fiction. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. By A. 
Mawer and F. M. Stenron. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 
This third volume of the English Place-Name Society is a model of 
research and scholarship. The editors have been assisted by foreign 
as well as native scholars and deal in this case with work partly done 
by Skeat, correcting here and there with fresh evidence his conclusions. 
The sources of information available, some of them unpublished, are 
always well used, and names from other counties—an important 
point—are compared. Mistakes by early scribes and errors in trans- 
literation have to be considered as well as local conditions. As 
scientific study proceeds, we gain valuable information about the 
modification of vowels. A great many words are supposed to record 
personal names which have sunk into oblivion, just as to-day @ street- 
corner may continue the name of a tradesman when all memory of 
him has disappeared. Some words with “maiden” in them are 
recognised as referring to incidents now beyond recovery. The 
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CHARACTER 


THEIR youth is not raw and their old age is never seedy. They 
come into your life seasoned and mellow, strong and yet sub- 
dued. At long last they will be your veterans, scarred and stained 
and weathered with much serving. Yet will their old age be kindly 
and comely and serviceable, and long after you can “really wear 
them no longer” you will find yourself wearing them quite a lot. 


LOTUS 


MeEN’s: Shoes 55/-; “Boots 63/- 


Lotus, Lrp., SrarrorD & Northampton @ AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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VELDTSCHOEN 
Women’s: Shoes 50/-; “Boots 57/6 
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soothing . . 


satisfying . . 
© 


What words can ever paint 
the flavour of the good tobacco 
hoped smoke that wreathes from a pipe 
of Three Nuns? Here is the 
soothing, satisfying, honest 
flavour that you’ve always 
known tobacco should have, 
but which you’ve never got 
guite right before. 


By A. 
3. 18s. 


odel of 


foreign 
y done 
usions. 


It is the especial virtue of 
Three Nuns that its flavour will 
never surprise you, never startle 
you, never disappoint you. It 
does not “miss it ” sometimes, 


ortant 








Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and ireland), Ltd. 


itself a complete and perfect 
blend, never varying as ounce 
follows ounce and never break- 
ing up into dust. 





1/2 an oz. 


ry 
-_ 
a 


aAJ Three 
or do funny things as the bowl N U n S 


burns low or the pouch gets 
empty. 

Observe how this Three Nuns The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
is cut. The curious little discs 

are sliced from long ropes of 
coiled leaves. In each rope 
are many kinds of leaf, always 
in the same order and propor- 
tion, so that each disc is in 
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“ Get it and read it.” 
H. G. WELLS. 


THE 
WEB OF FINANCE 


By Hugh P. Vowles. 


1/2 Post Free. 2nd IMPRESSION PRINTING. 


Mr. H. G. Wells commends it. Eminent indus- 
trialists speak highly of it. The Press praises it. 
Thinking people are everywhere discussing it. 


What is “The WEB OF FINANCE” ? 


66 FASCINATING and suggestive little an- 
thology.”—IRISH STATESMAN. 


“ Extracts from well-known writers on finan- 
cial subjects, and others."—TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 


“ Most interesting and suggestive, well chosen and 
ably arranged.”—H. G. WELLS. “ Criticisms upon 
one aspect or another of the economic fabric are 
skilfully assembled."—OBSERVER. “ Authorita- 
tive material proving that the interests of industries 
in this country are at present entirely subordinated 
to those of finance.”—Sir ERNEST PETTER, 
MEMBER OF COUNCIL, FEDERATION OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. “ Emphatically it is a 
book to be read by those who like hard thinking.” 
—SPECTATOR. “It may be that in these illu- 
minating extracts more of the Financier’s mind is 
revealed than he is aware.”—BANK OFFICER. 
“ Shattering to complacency.”—G.K.’s WEEKLY. 
“Tt is a quarry of ideas..—SOUTH WALES 
NEWS. “A most interesting series of opinions.” 
—BRISTOL TIMES (leading article). “A mine 
of useful facts.””.—DAILY HERALD. “An 
appendix makes the work complete—INSTITUTE 
OF BOOKKEEPERS’ JOURNAL. “ Anyone who 
wants to do a good hard think for a week or so 
cannot do better than get it and read it and go 
ahead thinking.”—-H. G. WELLS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE :— 
HE only way to make sure of getting this book 
is to order it from Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Sons; or from Hugh P. Vowles, Llandaff; or 
direct from the publishers, JOHN BELLOWS, 
GLOUCESTER. 


1/2 post free. 


8vo. 67 pages. 











—— 


river names, as usual, are of particular interest. Husborne Crawley 
is doubtful, and the first part seems to be a word for “ young man,” 
so that “‘ young men’s stream ”’ is s' ted. Would not the 

in sense from “ young man stream” to “small river” be natural, 
like Arnold’s phrase of the “‘stripling Thames?” “Street” is now no 
longer supposed to indicate always a Roman road, for it occurs where 
no such thing is likely. In both counties “hoh,” meaning “ hij 
spur,” is frequent. A curious feature is the preservation of pet-names 
or nick-names. But it seems rather far-fetched to see in Toseland 
a man called “‘ ropeless ” because at a critical time he had not got the 
right ropes on hisship. Over twenty forms are recorded for Kempston, 
which seems to contain the word “cam” (“ crooked, wrong,” in 
Shakespeare). The whole volume is full of curious points, and jis 
invaluable for students in its list of elements. 


A Wayfarer in Switzerland. By J. F. Murrnueap. Methuen. 7s, 64, 

Neither a guide-book nor a compendium is Mr. Muirhead’s negative 
description of this contribution to the Wayfarer series. Whatever 
its label, the volume is an excellent specimen of its class. Not many 
men living have a more practised hand than Mr. Muirhead for this 
kind of thing, and what he gives us here is a capital summary of the 
best of Switzerland for the visitor who is interested in the people and 
their achievements as well as in the mountains and lakes. He is 
especially good at an historical picture of a famous city, such as Basel, 
Geneva, or Zurich. He takes pains to put the visitor into the right 
relation with whatever may be especially notable in a town or district 
—as, for example, the Holbeins at Basel, the career of Seiler of Zermatt, 
first of the modern hotel-keepers, or the life of Carl Spitteler, the Nobel 
prize-winner and representative Swiss man of letters in the past 
generation. He is useful also in calling his reader’s attention to those 
parts of Switzerland which for some reason, or no reason, are under- 
rated by the tourist. The wayfarer in Switzerland who asks for 
something beyond Baedeker and Lunn may turn to Mr. Muirhead in 
full confidence. 


The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924. By J. F. Rirry. Knopf. 
21s. 

Mr. Rippy has set himself a task that obviously needed to be done, 
and to be done now, for nothing in the world of American affairs 
could be plainer than that a practical decision of some kind must be 
reached in the relations between Mexico and the United States. 
The Obregon Government was recognised by Washington in 1923, 
after a troubled ten years during which the State Department had 
refused to depart from the attitude taken up by President Wilson 
after the murder of Madero. Since Obregon gave place to Calles, 
however, there has been growing tension, and the present struggle 
between Church and State in Mexico has been an encouragement to 
those influences in the United States that are working towards inter- 
vention. Mr. Rippy has done his work in the regular manner of the 
American professor of history. That is to say, he has worked dili- 
gently over the documents, and quoted from public men at successive 
stages, packed his chapters with material, and refrained from specu- 
lation as to the international outcome. The result is a volume that 
should be very useful to the American politician and to the European 
student of American affairs. It reveals among other things how 
persistent during the century of expansion was the American politi- 
cians’ belief that the United States must absorb the whole continent, 
from the Arctic region to the Isthmus of Panama. W. H. Seward, 
the ambitious Secretary of State in Lincoln’s Cabinet, declared, 
“‘Qur population is destined to roll its resistless waves to the icy 
barriers of the North”; also he announced that Canada, Mexico, 
all the West Indies and Central America would be very desirable. 
That was in 1860. The republics of Central America have 
since then come under the economic protection of the United 
States. Mr. Rippy makes no prediction as to the destiny of 
Mexico. 


Typography. Second Impression with new Type Faces. The 
Pelican Press. 10s. 6d 


The Pelican Press, since it started in 1916, has done excellent 
work in typography. It shows the advance of the Monotype, 
which is now a fair rival of hand-setting. This book is much more 
than a trade circular. It discusses the points to be aimed at in 
comely books and the progress of printing. The text has a quaint 
attractiveness of style and covers details which are commonly 
ignored, especially by commercial printers. We are with the writer 
in denouncing conscious archaism, which is an unnecessary confession 
of degeneration. The specimens offered of various modern types 
are quite good, and commended for several pages by the fine prose 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Legibility is a leading consideration 
which fantastic artists forget, and the top side of letters is more 
important in this regard than the lower. We are not sure that 
modern types are not too closely set. More spacing is better for the 
eye, though it may leave an irregular stream of white down the page. 
Paper should be thin, but not transparent enough to show throug). 
That is’a nuisance for eager readers who underline passages that 
please them. The china clay paper used to carry illustrations 's 
bad stuff and leads in a book of any size to oppressive weight. The 
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“Thank you for good 
old BARNEY’S,” Says a 
Lincs smoker, “‘the finest 
Tobacco I ever smoked”’ 


Have you felt the impulse to thank the makers for 


the Tobacco you smoke ? If you are a Barney’s 
smoker, you will probably understand this man, in 
the fullness of his enthusiasm, writing the letter 
reproduced below. 


If you don’t smoke Barney’s, you perhaps still await 
the degree of pipe-joy which can prompt such a 
tribute. Try Barney’s—then, maybe, you will 
know why, from the familiar corners of the Home 
Country, even to the little-known fringes of the 
Empire beyond, smokers write to us friendly letters, 
week after week, in praise of Barney’s: 

“* Hello! Barney! 1!’ That's how my tobacconist accosts 

“me when I go for my favourite smoke, and he adds, as 


“he hands me my ib. of ‘ Barney's,’ ‘it’s the brand de 
“ luxe—I smoke no other.” 

“Old smokers, when they are satisfied with their ‘weed? 
“ feel the impulse to express their gratitude to the provider, 
“and I would just like to say ‘Thank you’ for good 
“old ‘ Barney’s,’ the finest tobacco I ever smoked. 
ss tif allegiance to that solace to the busy man will be 
“ lifelong.” 


Barney’s is good . . . consistently good. Only a 
Tobacco of outstanding goodness could continuously 
earn such generous expressions of thanks and good 
will from experienced smokers. 

Barney’s in its 3 strengths, issold in 
1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. packings, each 


guaranteed for free replacement if 
bought “ out-of-condition.” 


Barney’s is medium—for average 
tastes. Punchbowle is its full 
strength form ; strong, yet cool. Par- 
sons’ Pleasure is the mild Barney’s. 


«1/1 theoz.: three strengths ® 


Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng. 
Also at Edinburgh; National Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C. 1. 





BRITISH MADE SHOES 





There’s nothing like 
Good Leather...... 


T’S an axiom that 

“ There's nothing 

like leather.” It 
should be added that the 
leather must be good, 
especially is this the 
case where footwear is 
concerned. NORVIC & 
MASCOT Shoes are 
made from the finest 
leather procurable— 
leather which has been 
thoroughly matured and 
tested before use in 
shoe manufacture. The 
use of good leather for 
shoes has an effect on 
the craftsman too. He 
would not willingly put 
anything but his best 
work into good mate- 
rials. The sort of men 
who make NORVIC & 
MASCOT Shoes are 
only used to working 
on good leather. The 
result is a shoe they and 
you can be proud of— 
always. 





Good Shoes bear this Stamp. 








N&18. 
In Patent with 
smart toe 
30/- 











SHOES for Men. Style Booklet from 


NORVIC SHOE CO. NORWICH. 











FOR MEN AND WOMEN 














P. S. KING & SON, Ltd. 


MERCANTILISM AND THE EAST INDIA 

TRADE, 
By P. J. THOMAS, M.A., B.Litt. Demy 8vo. 190 pp. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


The object of this monograph is to trace the beginnings of Pro- 
tectionism in England. It is a chapter—and an integral chapter— 
in the history of economic thought in general onl of English 
economic development in particular. 


HISTORY OF FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


By B. L. HUTCHINS and A. HARRISON, D.Sc., 
with a Preface by Right Hon. Sioney Wess, LL.B. Third 
Edition, revised, with a new Chapter. Demy 8vo. 
298 pp. 9s. 


THE LAW OF THE PRESS, In the Press. 
By THOMAS DAWSON, Barrister-at-Law. Demy $8vo. 
210 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


This work is intended primarily as a handbook of law for writer 
publishers, printers and others concerned in the production an 
dissemination of printed matter, whether in the form of books, 
newspapers, periodicals or otherwise. It is hoped that the book 
may also be of some use to members of the legal profession as a 
digest of the law of the subject with which it deals. 


In the Press. 


THE TOWN - PLANNING HANDBOOK. 
Including full text of the Town-Planning 
(Consolidating) Act, 1925. 


By RICHARD REISS, Chairman of the Executive of the 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association. Crown 
S8vo. 130 pp. Boards, 3s. 








14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 
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hints as to binding are notable, for this is generally the detail on 
which the modern book-maker saves money, leaving the book-lover 
after a short period of use with disjecti membra poete. A plea is 
made for the more frequent use of printers’ flowers and ornaments. 
The Ratdolt pages in red printed here are very effective. English 
decoration in this way has long been timid and restricted. We never 
see an upright stylized thistle like that of the Shakespeare Folio 
of 1664. 


King Arthur's Country. By F. J. Sneru. Dent. 6s. 

Mr. Snell, an industrious student of the West Country, has 
attempted a useful piece of work—the co-ordination for the genera) 
reader of the Arthurian legends in relation to English topography. 
King Arthur’s country, he assumes, should be taken as co-extensive 
with those portions of Britain in which the Celts long maintained 
their independence against the ‘‘ Teutonic Wolves.” He begins 
with Tintagel and Camelford, goes on to Camelot (identified, it is 
amusing to note, with the village of Cadbury, cradle of the Cocoa Press), 
to Glastonbury, to Caerlleon and the South Wales region, and then to 
North Wales and the North of England, with a final chapter on Brittany, 
which province, the author contends, in opposition to Sir John Rhys 
and other Celtic scholars, was probably colonised from Britain. 
Mr. Snell has read widely. Indeed, he appears to have allowed 
little to escape him. He avoids, with a success that deserves 
a special word of commendation, the sentimentality that has ruined so 
large a part of modern English writing on King Arthur. His chapter 
on Glastonbury is a cool statement of what is known and should be a 
useful corrective of the fantastic speculation that has been circulated 
for several years from that prolific centre of legend. 


Literary Landmarks of Devon and Cornwall. By R. Tuurston 
Hopkins. Cecil Palmer. 12s. 6d. 


“Devon! Devon! Devon! How much that word means!” 
When the reader comes upon a volume beginning with such excla- 
mations, he knows exactly what to expect—a piece of the tiresome 
sort of book-making that mixes marketable sentiment with gossip 
about a few familiar authors, flattery of innkeepers, and anecdotes 
about childish village characters treated as sweetly characteristic of 
the countryside. Mr. Hopkins is a hardened practitioner. He has 
already done several books of the kind, and in Devon he can indulge 
himself to the top of his bent. There is no order in his wanderings. 
He goes as he pleases over the familiar stuff about Blackmore and the 
Doones, about Kingsley, Hawker, Phillpotts and the rest, and of 
course he quotes Henry Newbolt and Alfred Noyes on Drake. There 












THE BENTLEY “SIX”’ 


N the days of Rome’s magnificence, many years 

ago, there is no doubt that the Patricians, 

when gathered in the baths, which were their 
clubs, were always discussing the merits of the 
various chariots of the day, their springing, their 
endurance, their appearance and their value. In 
Clubland to-day there is no diversion of opinion. 
A Big Bentley has been demanded for years, and 
it has come. It is universally acclaimed as the 
finest car in the world. No detail has been over- 
looked in design, it is the work of experts. 
Dignified, silent, smooth running, it will carry the 
heaviest body with ease; extremely fast, yet 
absolutely safe, no sway, no noise, climbing every- 
thing on top, it is the car for the Patrician— 
The Choice of the Connoisseur. 





PRICES: 
Short Wheel- 
base Stan- 
dard Chassis £850 
Complete Cars 
from .. -. £1,145 
StandardChassis £895 
Complete Cars 
£1,225 


from .. oe 
Speed Model 

Enassis -. £925 
Complete Cars 

from .. .. £1,125 
Saloons on 

Standard 

Shassi 

May we send you a Catalogue or arrange PM ag Optinden os 


a trial run? Chassis — 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., OS Ne 
CN 
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BENILEY 
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FIVE YEARS _ GUARANTEE 





















POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST., LONDON, W. 1 a’ 
TELEPHONE: TeLecraMs: ‘* BENMOTLIM, v 
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is perhaps room for a careful and intelligent book on the place of 
Devon and Cornwall in the literary history of England, but it jg 
rather surprising that Mr. Hopkins’ manner of collecting odds ang 
ends and piecing them together should make its appeal to even the 
simplest American tourist. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


Y space this week shall be devoted in entirety to the 
new Talbot 14-45 h.-p. six-cylinder car, which is to 
be the firm’s chief model for 1926. I will be perfectly 

frank, and confess at the outset that I have not yet driven this 
interesting vehicle, and make it my text for two main reasons, 
In the first place I regard the original 8 h.-p. Talbot two-seater 
as the most brilliant small chassis ever put on the road. In some 
people’s minds it was disfigured by a solid rear axle, though | 
have no personal objection to this unpopular construction. But 
the rest of it was a genuine designing tour de force. It looked a 
gentleman’s carriage, it would coo like a sucking dove in traffic, 
scramble up precipitous hills with the catlike grace of a stalking 
leopard, and could be unleashed to very nearly sixty miles an 
hour on the straight flats. I have long waited for the firm to 
evolve a rather larger car of equal calibre at a moderate price; 
and (as a purely preliminary and provisional judgment) I suspect 
the new 14-45 h.-p. to be that car. Secondly, Louis Coatelen is 
at once our soundest, most versatile and most brilliant designer ; 
I wish he were British in origin as well as in domicile. His 
drawing-board keeps three enormous factories (Sunbeam, 
Darracq and Talbot) busy ; and any contribution of his to the 
ruling tendency of the moment commands special attention. 
* * * 


The present position is that many buyers, who are not 
pressed for ten pounds or so, are asking for something a trifle 
more refined than the ordinary mass-produced four-cylinder. 
Such buyers have hitherto bought American sixes as a com- 
promise. These imported cars are delicious for the first year, 
and some of the later editions are thoroughly durable. But the 
tax is always high, the bodywork is generally below British 
standards, the engine is very often “ woolly,’ the stamina of 
the chassis is not always good, and the second-hand value may 
therefore be contemptible, whilst the fuel consumption is 
generally greedy. In 1926 the British trade will make definite 
efforts to cater for the man who wants something better than a 
bottom price four-cylinder, something free from the minor dis- 
agreeables which beset most American sixes. The new Talbot 
is such an introduction; and when next autumn comes round 
we may find it acknowledged as cock of its own particular roost. 

* * * 


It is quite a small car with a 10-ft. wheelbase and rateable at 
£14 tax. Until I have driven it, enthusiasm is necessarily based 
on somewhat technical data, but some of these may be translated 
into simple sensations. There is none of the usual bang-clash- 
whirr business after pressing the starter button (for the dyna 
motor drives the forward end of the crankshaft direct). Nothing 
is heard till the low purr of the engine signifies that a start has 
been effected. The exhaust is almost inaudible, and its faint, 
hoarse breathing is not accompanied by the usual obbligato of 
smothered gear noises, as the designer has reduced the number 
of auxiliary drives to a minimum, and taken attractive pre- 
cautions to quiet the couple of minor gear drives which he still 
retains. When the car is launched into motion it should be 
capable of extremely high speed both on the level and uphill 
without fuss or flurry; the combination of a first-class six- 
cylinder engine with a four-speed gearbox means that any 
genuine uproar need only be provoked when really terrible 
hills have to be tackled. It should be a very pleasant car to 


handle on the road. 
a ~*~ 7” 


All my pet fads are incorporated in the design. No ugly 
luggage rack protrudes at the tail; but when trunks must be 
carried, the pseudo-lid of the stern petrol tank folds back, and 
discloses a capacious rack. The tank is big enough to carry 
fuel for the longest day’s travel, a simple gauge is provided, and 
a trap device holds two full gallons in reserve, in lieu of the 
beggarly half-gallon or so reserved on many cars, adequate for 
English touring, but a snare and a delusion in the Highlands or 
abroad. Maintenance details are excellent throughout, the 


number of lubrication points being cut to the minimum, 

each of them rendered as convenient as this tiresome and filthy 
business permits. The tools are carried in a padded container 
on the dash, so that one’s natural irritation during a roadside 
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THE “AUSTIN TWENTY ” 


NEW 
Open-Road Touring Car with com- PRICE. REDUCTION. 
plete weather equipment .. £450... S45 
Marlborough Landaulette ... . £495... £100 
Carlton Saloon... £550 ... 445 


Mayfair Limousine or Lendhalette £650 ... £65 


THE “AUSTIN TWELVE ” 
Clifton Touring Car with ener 





weather equipment esa £275 ... £20 
Windsor Saloon...’ wad .. £350... £45 
Mulliner Saloon... .. £325... £40 
Gordon Sclnenflendudate .. £395 £30 


All the above Models have four-wheel brakes, shock absorbers, 
steel wheels, medium pressure tyres, spring gaiters, speedo- 
meter, calormeter, licence holder, electric lighting and 
starting, generous tool kit, choice of colour and upholstery. 


6é 
THE “ AUSTIN ‘SEVER’ 
Touring Car a . £145... 
Saloon wis one ae . £165... £4 
Equipment includes four-wheel ate balloon tyres, speedo- 
meter, shock absorbers, electric lighting and: starting, wind 
screen wiper and licence holder. 





QUALITY BETTER THAN EVER 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD. LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD STREET W.1 (near Marble Arch) 

















Men must work— 














And because men cannot get work, the burden 
of their womenfolk—normally a heavy one—is 
greatly increased. The struggle to make ends 
meet, the necessity of taking work such as 
“channg,” together with the overcrowded 
conditions and care of the children, breaks many 
a woman’s heart. 


The Church Army Medical Mission does great 
work in helping ailing women and children; but 
sometimes, in spite of all that can be done, a poor 
woman slips away to her final rest. Then C.A. 
Motherless Children’s Homes perform a beneficent 
office. And all the time C.A. Fresh Air Homes 
are full of women and their children, who, in these 
sunny, happy centres, gain in very deed a new lease 
of life. £40 will keep a child in a Motherless 
Home for a year; and £5 will give a mother and 
three children a happy, health-giving holiday for 


a fortnight. 





Cheques, eic., “ Barclays a/c., Church Army,” payable to Preb. 
CARLILE, CH., D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, W.1. 





| THE CHURCH ARMY . 

















LLOYDS BANK 


or Women must weep—+ LIMITED 


EEL. 
SS 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(s0thJune1926) 336,631,359 


ADVANCES, &c. dé. 189,735,988 
The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England 


and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 

















The Bank has Agents and Correspondents 
the British Esai cad in all pares of the ‘World, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotiand Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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adjustment is not enhanced by the need for dislodging a cor- 
pulent aunt in order to get out a spanner. The usual labyrinth 
of inaccessible and unidentifiable wires at the back of the 
instrument board is eliminated with the aid of a junction box, a 
chart and coloured braidings, all mounted ready to hand under 
Lamps are even installed for illuminating any 
In short, a 
practical and experienced imagination of the owner-driver type 


the bonnet. 
small night attentions to the internal mechanism. 


has ministered to most items of the layout. 
hd * * 


In many cases it would be a little dangerous to conceive high 
hopes of a car without a couple of hundred miles on the road. 
And in no class is such optimism more premature than with a 
small, high-efficiency, six-cylinder engine, a breed which is 
singularly obstinate at allotting an equal charge of gas to each 
of its tiny cylinders at all conceivable engine speeds; the 
feeding of a big, “‘ gulpy,” slow-running six is a far easier task. 
But the Talbot engineers have been making such engines for 
I have seen them running long ago, minus 
their exhaust pipes, with all kinds of experts smelling, photo- 
graphing, analysing and otherwise comparing the six little spits 
of flame from the six naked ports; and I have therefore no 
If the road performance of this car cor- 
responds even faintly with its numerous paper excellencies, we 
shall have to welcome a very worthy débutante into the select 
Incidentally, it is quite cheap. 


some years past. 


qualms on this point. 


ranks of aristocratic small cars. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is on a somewhat restricted scale, 
B certain specialities active. 

version scheme is not exciting, and far from attractive 
in view of the general belief that money rates must go higher 
yet. It is to be hoped, but not anticipated, that the poor 
reception of the New South Wales Loan will choke off Australian 
borrowings for a few hours. The demands from this quarter 
are, in my opinion, a financial menace to this country. Every 
effort is being made to keep up the price of home rails, and 
holders who do not take the present opportunity of getting 
rid of their stocks will probably live to regret it. For purposes 
of record and future reference the current quotations are stated : 


Price. 
Great Western Ord. .. ee os ee oo 6288 
Do. Def... ea ee oe -. aa 
London Midland and Scottish Ord. .. os -. Tt 
Do. 4 per cent. Pref. .. 72} 
London and North Eastern 5 per cent. Pref. Ord... 524 
Do. Def. e¢ - 2a 
Do. 4 per cent. Ist Pref. .. 66} 
Southern 5 per cent. Pref. Ord. oe oe « a 
Do. Def. .. o« 96 


The general public has not had much of a look in at the 
Hamburg 6 per cent. loan, but this will be well worth buying 
at a premium, for there is a real dearth of high-class 6 per cent. 
investments and this loan will undoubtedly reach par sooner 
or later. The Laras Rubber issue was largely oversubscribed, 
as it deserved to be. The 7} per cent. Convertible Debentures 
will also be well worth buying at a small premium, as they 
are safe enough, and the conversion right gives them additional 
speculative chances. South Africans, tins and rubbers, remain 
the most promising sections of the market. 
* . * 

I had the opportunity a day or two ago of hearing the views 
of the gentleman who decides the price you, dear readers, 
have to pay for the diamonds you purchase for your wives, 
daughters, etc. He affirmed that there never was a time in 
the history of the world when so many diamonds were being 
bought. It appears that “ the best people” no longer go in 
for pearls, for artificial pearls are now so perfect that it is 
practically impossible to distinguish them from the genuine 
article ; moreover, the Japanese cultivated pearl, which might 
be termed semi-artificial, has also spoiled the market. The 
best people, who, as yet, do not shop at Woolworth’s, find 
themselves forced to concentrate upon diamonds, the supply 
and price of which are now, by an extraordinary set of 
coincidences, so regulated that they gratify both the producer 
and consumer. For the sake of those sensible people among 
my readers who prefer diamond shares to diamonds, I inquired 
as to what was the best purchase in this section. The reply 
unhesitatingly given was Consolidated Diamonds of South 
West Africa ordinary at 25s. 9d., and the same company’s 
Option Certificates at 5s. 9d. The shares were advised in this 
column on October 10th last at 22s. 83d. The Option Certificates 


with 
The Treasury Bond con- 


a 


were given to debenture holders when they agreed to a reduction 
in their rate of interest from 8 to 6} per cent. They give the 
holder the right to take up at par (20s.) one new share at any 
time up to October Ist, 1929, and thus constitute a three years’ 
option, the share itself being quoted at about 26s., so that 
it would require only a rise of another shilling or so to make 
the option worth exercising. That these Option Certificate, 
should be obtainable at a fraction below 6s. is one of those 
market paradoxes that can only be explained by lack of com. 
prehension on the part of investors generally. It is not as 
though the company were an untried property, for in 1995 
it sold diamonds to the value of £1,755,249 and paid a divideng 
of 12} per cent. Of course, the money applied to the purchase 
of Option Certificates earns no dividend, but, on the other 
hand, every shilling rise in the shares must be accompanied by 
a similar rise in the Option Certificates ; and whereas 1s, op 
26s. is less than 4 per cent., a shilling on 6s. represents a rise 
of nearly 18 per cent. Although the attractiveness of these 
Option Certificates is now beginning to be pointed out in the 
financial columns of the popular Press, the recommendation 
really does seem to be good. 
* * * 

The present unhappy state of industry is bringing out some 
unpleasant features of finance. All the ordinary, and most of 
the preference, shares of the Partington Steel and Iron Company 
are held by the Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, 
In 1912, however, a public issue of the preference, which are 
entitled to 6 per cent., was made at 21s., and 350,000 of these 
are in the hands of the public. The prospectus stated that 
the dividend was unconditionally guaranteed by Pearson and 
Knowles until the general reserve of the Partington Company 
amounted to £350,000. One would have assumed that this 
rendered assured the payment of a dividend requiring only 
£21,000 per annum. The company is not, however, paying 
the preference dividend, and as the reserve fund now does 
stand at £350,000, the guaranteeing company does not consider 
itself bound by the guarantee. A similar case came to my 
notice a short time ago. The Wm. A. Rogers Co., a Canadian 
firm of silversmiths, formed Canadian Wm. Rogers as a sub- 
sidiary, guaranteeing the 7 per cent. preference dividend until 
such time as the latter earned it. It made good the deficiency 
for two or three years, but then the shareholders had to go 
without, on the plea that the subsidiary had made sufficient 
profit, but did not deem it advisable to distribute any of it. 
So long as the company made a loss the preference shareholders 
got their dividend; directly it made a profit they had to go 
without ! 

Companies guilty of this sort of sharp practice have the 
excuse of hard times ; but of what use are guarantees if not 
to operate in such times? Certainly, it behoves investors to 
scrutinize closely and sceptically any guarantees of dividends. 

A. Emit Davies. 


POSITIVELY 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


OTORISTS will find 

Pratts quality positively 
superior to any other petrol 
obtainable. 


Pratts being a perfectly natural 
and naturally perfect petrol, it 
never varies as unbranded petrols 
are apt to do. Wherever you 








buy, Pratts is always uniform. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 





sTIMULAN TS AND 
URIC ACID. 


HOW TO TAKE THE ONE 
AND AVOID THE OTHER. 


ANY people feel the need of a little 
stimulant, but find that this brings them 
Uric Acid troubles with the symptoms of 


Gouty or Uric Acid Dyspepsia, which may, or may 
not, be accompanied by twinges of pain. 








These troubles may be avoided by dropping one 
or two Bishop’s Varalettes into the whisky and 
soda taken before going to bed. The result will 
be apparent in the brisk alertness you will feel the 
next morning. There will be none of the digestive 
disturbances, the depression, the heaviness and 
unfitness for the day’s work which are often ex- 
perienced next morning when Uric Acid-forming 
stimulants are partaken of. They cause mischief 
simply because they make more Uric Acid than 
your system knows what to do with. Similarly 
there are foods we sedulously avoid in our ordinary 
daily diet because we have found by painful expe- 
rience that they do not agree with us. But there are 
occasions—dinners, banquets, etc.—when one can 
scarcely avoid departing from the rule, and Uric 
Acid punishment invariably follows unless Bishop’s 
Varalettes are taken. 


If you have to take stimulants, take one or two 
tasteless Varalettes the last thing at night and 
avoid after-effects by preventing the formation of 
an excess of Uric Acid. 


As a remedy for rheumatism, gout, and all Uric 
Acid disorders, Varalettes are unequalled. This 
is due to the peculiar power exercised by Varalettes 
over Uric Acid deposits in the body. Their re- 
markable solvent and eliminating action upon Uric 
Acid is recognised by doctors, and hundreds of 
thousands of persons have secured lasting relief by 
their aid. If any reader is suffering from gout or 
theumatism Bishop’s Varalettes offer the surest 
means of getting rid of it. 


So confident are we of their efficacy—based, as 
it is, on 30 years of success—that we will refund 
the 7s. paid for a 25 days’ treatment if no relief 
is obtained after following the directions. Just 
write and send us the 7s. size wrapper and we will 
Promptly refund the money. 


Bishop’s Varalettes can be had of all chemists, 
prices 3s. and 7s., or direct post free from the 
makers, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 548 Spelman Street, 
London, E. 1. 





Care-free Travelling 


It is quite as easy to avoid the vexation 

of having one’s money stolen, as it is to 

court disaster by carrying it in the form 

of notes. Why, then, should the risk be 
run? 


The Westminster Bank is pleased to _ 
its customers in the wiser course; its pi 
letter of credit is known all over the 
world, and by this, or by other equally 
simple means, travellers may draw their 
money as they require it, —— any of 
3479 separate foreign agencies. — 
cautions may be quickly arrang 
through any local branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 Lethbury, London, E.C.2 

















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 








Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds £400,000 
Members exceed a 7,000 
Investments 286 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 


Minimum holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 


Entrance fee one penny per share. 


The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of Interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 20 Countries in Government, 
Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 
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To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is," the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOVIS, LTD. 


The general meeting of Hovis, Limited, was held on Tuesday 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., Mr. A. H. Dence (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
apologised for the delay im the holding of the meeting, which, he 
said, was due to the effects of the General Strike, when the staff 
did their utmost to fill the places of the union men who had come 
out. He took the occasion to express his thanks to the staff for 
their loyalty and devotion during that period. Turning to the 
accounts, the net profits exceeded those of the previous year by 
£6,700. The directors had already paid a dividend of 10 per cent. 
in respect of the ordinary shares for the year under review, and 
they proposed the payment of a bonus of 24 per cent. in December. 
The company’s business still continued to develop and expand in 
the most healthy manner. Hovis bread stood pre-eminent in quality, 
value, and food content, and it was because the board possessed 
that faith that they were able with such enthusiasm and confidence 
to press its virtues on the public. The year had seen further 
extension of the company’s properties. Motor and van-building 
works had been acquired at Nottingham, Catford and Southend, 
and those depots not only provided extensive and useful methods 
of advertisement, but tended to make the company more appre- 
ciated by their friends and customers. He (the chairman) had had 
the pleasure of visiting most of the company’s mills and depots 
during the year in company with his colleagues on the board, and 
everything he had seen confirmed what he had told the shareholders 
as to the up-to-date equipment of their mills. At Trafford Park 
they had installed a new engine of 800 h.p. for driving the mill, 
and in spite of the Coal Strike had up to date been able to keep it 
running. Their country mills at Haverhill, Hedingham, Newbury 
and Andover had all had a successful year. The Lincoln mill, 
though small as compared with London and Manchester, was a very 
fine property, and sales in that city showed a satisfactory increase. 

Few shareholders probably realised the extent of their transport 
department. Deliveries were made over wide areas, and at the 
present time they possessed 37 waggons of an average carrying 
capacity of 44 tons each, generally known as the ‘‘ Hovis Greys.’’ 
Their van-building depots steadily maintained a large output of 
delivery vans and cars, and they had also a reserve supply of 70 cars 
and delivery vans to lend to customers. At Macclesfield, where the 
clerical and accountancy departments were located, a large printing 
and bag-making plant had been installed, where the company made 
their own ledgers, account-books, etc., and motor building and an 
extensive advertising department were also carried on there. 

Mr. T. C. Fitton (managing director) seconded the motion, which, 
after some congratulatory remarks from shareholders, was unani- 
mously agreed to. 
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London Labour Dramatic Federation 


roduces 


THE INSECT PLAY 


The Great Social Satire by the Brothers Capek, 


NEW SCALA THEATRE Charlotte Street, 


» Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.!. 
Thurs., Oct. 7, & Fri. Oct 8 (8 p.m.). 
Saturday, October 9 (2.30 & 8 p.m.). 


All Seats Bookable in Advance. Prices (includin 
Dress Circle, 8/6 & 5/9; Stalls, 5/9; Circle, 3/6; 
Upper Circle, 1/2. 
Box Office (Museum 6010); or London Labour Party, 
Place, W.C.1 (Museum 0878) 


DONATIONS WILL BE WELCOMED. 
EMCEE NE NE NENA AAA MENA NO OE NA NEE NAY 


FORTUNE THEATRE. “se 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 6, and nightly, at 8.30, 
Matinées Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turgenev. 











Tax) :— 
it Stalls, 2/4; 


12 Tavistock 

















COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
"Phone: Sloane $137 (2 lines). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Matinees Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


3rd YEAR AND LONDON'S LONGEST RUN. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves al] and is supported by all, has 


SAVED 164 LIVES 


during the Strike. 
But in the same time, owing to the Strike, it has 


LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 


Will you help us to make up this loss and maintain the Service by 
sending Your Gift to-day? Will you also remember the Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State, 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 


The Ear! of Harrowby. George F. Shee, MA, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat Hows, 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2, 
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A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 

2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
second-hand and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleaning 


of sypeed libraries. 
7 service bureau. 


e maintain a lit 
5. We conduct a mail-o and telephone service which gives immediate 


and intelligent attention to all orders. 
Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Bookla 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes a serious and 


INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious less consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.L 























OOKS.—Memoirs of Lady Vane, illustrated by Vira Willoughby, 
£4 48.; Pen Drawing, by Pennell, £4 4s.; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols., £6 6.; 
Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 1625, fine copy, {100; Chaucer first folio 
facsimile, £4 4s.; Shakespeare ditto, £6 6s.; Paradise Lost, illustrated by Martin, 
Proof Plates, {2 108.; 50 Drawings by Alastair, {5 5s.; ‘Trollope’s Travelling 
Sketches, first edition, 1866, fine, 10s. 6d.; Kipling’s The Years Between, first 
edition, 1919, fine, 5s.; Autobiography of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, new (published 
at £3 38.), 10s. 6d.; The Satirist, 11 vols., fine, {9 9s. ; Smollett’s Collected Wor 
12 vols., {2 28.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., {2 2s.; Jewitt’s Ceramic Art 
Great Britain, 2 vols., 25s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try us.—BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
WANTED, for cash or exchange, first editions of esteemed modern authors. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss 8TANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Mockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothereraft Department, 4 Gliddon Road, W. Ken 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrenct.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fuad and Grants from the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


of sets have already been subscribed for. 
Price per Volume, 21/-. 


H. G. WELLS 


Limited Edition de Luxe in 28 Handsome illustrated volumes, 20 of which are now ready. 
Volume | of each set is autographed by Mr. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


Only 600 sets are ag | geentns. A large number 
ells. ‘ 
Write for brochure and full particulars to the Publishers. 
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